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A PALACE IN GENOA, 


BY EDWARD SPENCER. 
XU-—C ontinued. . 

By morbidly following up mental processes 
ke these, or parallel to them, Mr. Lloyd had 
eradually familiarized himself with the idea of 
Suicide, and had taught himself to yearn for it, 
asa sure panacea against ali his complaints, 
and a necessary resort in the extremity of his 
misery. This morning, particularly, the Idea 
has visited him, filling up his thoughts and his 
ental vision with its palpable form, in the 
guise of the freshest and most perfect loveli- 
ness. Ite toyed with the vial of deadly Hy- 
drocyanic Acid, musingly— 

*UFeré Peat so unlike Sleep, 

s way!” 





The slow illness, the acute pain, now—that’s to 
feared—but when it comes in a spasm, 
priefer than the drawn breath—so; when it is 


; 
he 
quicker over than you can say, One, Two, is it 
so horrible a matter? * How sweet 
] (‘Tis Beale Lloyd in- 


smel 
terrogates his hopes, wishes, fears—inspecting 


x 


and pungent lg it. 
his morbidness under the dissecting knife, as, 
in old time, the grave Haruspex was wont to 
inguect the entrails of his victim for an augury 
of good or bad fortune.) Now, again, is it 
really best to go to battle; to rear one’s head 
defiantly ; to glow with wrath because misinter- 
preted; to conquer the peace rightly yours, but 
insolently denied ; “to burn the earth, that can- 
not understand ;” or, should I not rather give 
over quietly, and, worsted, steal away forever, 
lest in the renewed contest I get harder knocks 
still, more pain, and deeper infamy? =e 
“Nisht wipes blame away,” says a poet; and 
traly, when ail is dark eround, ze, at least, do 
t see how black, how forbidding, the clouds 





nd 
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in, I can defy November. But, the passage- 
way is dark—if I should stumble there, per- 
chance, whither would I fall? It is too late, 
then, to say: It was ordained so. Too late 
then, to murmur, J repent. * * * Save 
that, all favors it. Even if better ends are in 
store, even if in the midst of this drear Novem- 
ber we should be able to realize the wild un- 
certain glories of St. Martin’s summer, still, it 
were best to finish here, since we have lost—so 
much—all, in fact, and what comes after, if it 
may come, must be with the pang of a new 
birth—therefore, it is best to end here—only, 
the corridors are dark, and it is possible to lose 
our way. * * * If TI could now have » 
guide and passport—if I could go out with the 
oil of unction on my feet, the Eucharist of pu- 
rification on my tongue—if I could, just in that 
point ef time, when I should be forgiven, guilt- 
less, put myself out of the way then, perfectly 
pure and perfectly good, ere I had time to do 
another sin or think another thought—like an 
infant of the Manichees, for its own soul’s 
health baptized and murdered in the same 
breath—if I could reap that harvest, how soou 
would I put in my sickle, bare my erm, and 
bow me tothe work. * * * But, * * * 
no; every man’s a coward! All of us have a 
sort of shuddering suspicion that ’tis true what 
the poet says : 
“ There may be Heaven; there must be Heli ; 
Meantime, there is our Earth here—well!” 

And I—can I not rise above this? Can I not 
choose between this fardel-burdened Here, and 
the Rest which is yonder, attainable by this 
Key, through that dark Corridor, where there is 
some slight danger of stumbling—perhaps of 
an actual fall—with bruises—with hurts more 
or less painful, more orless durable? Strange! 
Even grant the hurt and pain. Am I not hurt 
now, suffer I not pain now? And then, “un 
clou pousse Vautre;” this pain, anyhow, will 
go, it that comes on, and so the reaction may 
cre * SF Rae. © rane See 
Why not? Heaven were not, but for Hell. 
* * * Why should we ever and always per- 
mit His Mercy to shrink away and be hidden 
from our sight by His Justice—(Judgment, 
rather?) * * * No—I am one of these 
cowards also; * * * is there danger in thy 
fragrance, oh, subtle drug? not too close, then 
* * * JT feel the dread, whenever I touch 
the key that admits me to that black corridor. 
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appear. Aud then, is it wrong, 


when the impulse knocks thus vehemently at | 
! 


Cx 


one’s heart ? 


born of his own fine wisdom, thrice purified, 
exalted, clurified, so to speak, by long and 
* % 
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earnest conteraplation of the divine? 
Have not the ghosts of my murdered life and 
neace sent me their final challenge—* Meet us 
at Philippi!” and is it not now the night after 
the hattle—that battle which I fought well and 
bravely, but lost irremediably ? Is not this the 
meet time ? * #* [fancy the eyes of my 
spirit can clearly trace out betore it, ready for 
my steps to follow, one of those;“ blind ways” 
which are mercifully provided us, so that those 
like me, who are stricken down, crushed, burnt 
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out, may steal silently and unnoticed out by | 


tiem, and so escape. * * * Escape [ 
must-—or else, I do wilful murder on my soul 
\ hich is the worse? What need 
jur me to stay? 
Pageant of Liie, vain, empty, trivial ag it is. 
Why, then, must 1 stand sbivering upon the 
street corner, rained and stormed upon, until it 
hes come-be? Elsewhere, thera may be com- 
fort, * * * or, anyhow, * * * rest. Rest! 
That is worth a crusade to me, * * worth 
wounds and seorn, worth a quest as arduous as 
tue quest of Arthur's knights for San Greal. 
Rest! Great benison, * * * if, after the black 
Uncertainty whose gloomiest walks I hesitate 
totread, * * yet must—if, through its cor- 
ridors should lead the way to Rest, * * * what 
dangers could repel me trom making the at- 
tempt! Aud if est there is, for any, since 
man has it not here, why, who can win it, un- 
less he dares the black Stygian waters? * * * 
The doubts, the dangers of this present life; its 
shortcomings, its littlenesses, its shadows, its 
mysteries—when ¢hat comes, all these shall be 


and mind. 
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made so plain unto me, and I shell be able to 


know, aud understand, and have patience with, 
the reagon for them all. 
from being able to do that, now ! 


reasonable. 
in hand together out of Eden, and have been 
inseparable, since, % * 3 


whole earth in tee. 
them, and * * 


me—it 1 delay, the 
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dues around me, to whom I owe that respect 
* %* % Aye, the 
a man live who not 
Needeth that theme the 
subtle arguing of Benedictine Fathers, Jesuit 


that no longer is my own. 
worst thing, that! | 
respects himself? 


“13 
Shal 


schools, or Doctors of Sorbonne? “Lis toe 


solid truth to look around for casuistic stays 
1 am one 
who hath spitten in his own tuce—who live in 


and bolsters. And I? Faugh! 
mud, and contemplate my habitation with some 
sort of pride. What would you call such pride 
with such an object? riven, a world to con 
quer, will this pride help one? Given, a sou 
to free, a hell to escape, will this pride poin 


the way, and strengthen one to tempt it 2 Given, 
bite to seraich, a pimple to 
9% %& % 


a mite to crush, a 

- tub off——-in what does this pride aid me 
And then, (again the old thought!) 
“ My Loves would reset. 

That have but laber'd to attain this hour” 


For, what is the gift of Life but Death 





upon them ; 


ing, madness—like children, when for sirup 





swiftly steal away, in at the lattice, to the ros 


bride, his life—the honey that melts fragrantl 
into his throbbing soul ! oes 
had been few patriots with their “Roma 


Virtue,” and fewer still, as martyrs, would hav 
lived in fame, bearing the sword and palm. 
Bat 1? I drink no wine of Cyprus 
When I indulge this thought. It is pregnaut to 
me with no suggestions of tenderly passionate 
Epithalamia, nor of fiercely exultant odes, 
Pythian or Olympic. Thinking of Death, I think 
of Rest and Ease. I seem to escape from the 
business of the street, where all is rush, and 
Whirl, and turmoil—shame and crime; where 
slate-hued clouds lower, and the Northeast 
blast howls, and the raw rains of November 
chill you to the bone; I seem to escape from 


&* & 


all this, to enter into the quietness, the tempe 


of oue’s home. 


thought-propelled chairs of Olympus. * * 


Sword-blade! Give methis. * * * No 


teedom. Iam not so, thank God! 


ito, for instance—a man who | 
loved law—shall we say his last deed outlawed | 


him, or did he not rather obey a higher law, | 


I have ne place in all the| 
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Alas! S am very far 
Aud then, 
the thought is so natural, the association so 
Sin and Death! They went hand 


boon comrades— 
partners, who, by joint comntission, have the 
i We mortals rent life of 
my lease is long expired. 
Therefore these bailiff pains thus rudely seize 
y will seize these innocent 


Some take it rudely, deeming it rudely thrust 
some turn away with terror, loath- 


that they cry for, we present them what— 
though dey contess it not—is far more whole- 
some—books; but most look forward to it as a 
climax really pleasant, were’t not for the doubts 
that darken about it—so clouds pile up at near- 
ly every sunset—and some yearn alter it, with 
the wiid and passionate yearning of the lover 
for the night, behind whose enrtain he shall 


couch, aud clasp her to his bosom, her, his 


E}lse—there 


ed warmth, the mild light, the pleasaut cosiness 
Without, the storm howls, the 
Tain beats, man toils with uneasy brow, and 
poor wretches shiver and starve ; within, in slip- 
pered ease, ong sips the nectar, and lolls in the 


five me this, then, give me this, oh mystery of 
Death, and I care not how heavy falls thy 
stroke, nor how keen and thrilling thy azure 


candidly, I could not live as some do, suffering, 
in the course of one hour’s thought, a thousand 
Pangs of death, yet being such base and prostrate 
slaves to the thing called life—at best,,a base, 
ignoble matter in most instances, I judge—that 
ey dare not lift an arm or raise a voice for 

t My fune- 
Yous are of that deep and generous stamp, they 
Would starve upon such meagre fare as this. 
_* *® Yet, [ foresee, lam come just to that 
Pinching stage; * * * how thin my hands 
are, and how blue my blood—aye. * * * I 
ave need to make my exit. November's 
blasts are chilling all my veins, Here is the 
door admits me to that cosy nest, and thon, 
* * small vial with thy pungent fragrance, 

* * * thou shalt be my night-key, Once 


What echoes shall my steps wake therein? What 
dragons guard its stations? What treacherous 
pitfalls there for him who stumbles, leading 
into I know not what slimy vaults of horror? 
And whither Jeads it, even if I tread it safe ? 

tay! * * * Ah, I dread it; how all those 
little lessons of my infancy start up before my 
steps, and menace till I shiver! How my child- 
hood’s reading in the Book, my Sunday an- 
swers, when a puerile catechumen, the moth- 
er’s voice, the old parson’s text, his argu- 
ment, his exhortation, all combine to disarm me 
of my purpose! Strange! Yet, how my whole 
life has given it all the lie. * * * How's 
that? Is’t truth, or morbid pride, that puts that 
thought afloat? I know not. Yet, not all my 
cloud of woe, not all this dejection, this shat- 
tered brain, this horror of dream, this mortal 
weakness, this gnawing, chafing, bitterness— 
not all this stormy gloom, this speckled, poi- 
soned, purulent, bloated, gangrened pride—not 
all this shame that would shriek itself into mad- 
ness from very loathing of contact with itself— 
not all this wrorg I’ve sown broadcast, heap- 
ing it like mourning ashes upon my own bared 
head—not all this obstructed viper’s blood that 
hisses through my veins, scorches my brain, 
' parches my tongue, makes ache my eyes, makes 
' black my thoughts, marches grim spectres and 

in rude procesgian t 

bloody shapes in thtouth - on or uncouth 
'these have sufficed to arm me desperately 
| against the sole thing that encourages, permits, 
' suffers them to be—tolerates their existence— 
| the one thing that I chiefly hate—Life! * * * 
| And whence this respect which still prevents 
| the Senate of my thoughts from opening the 
| temple of Janus, though these myriad Catos 
| every day fling into their midst these freshest 

figs, and warn them: “Delendaest Carthago!” 

Whence “the respect that makes calamity of 
so long life,” prevents me from sleep, even 
rouses me, plucks me up with strong and ner- 
vous arm when I would lie down in the way- 
side snow, benumbed, happy, and glide off into 
the unconsciousness that has such pleasant 
dreams, they say? Aha! there's it! “ Butin 
that sleep, what DREAMS may come ”—“ puzzles 
the wit.” It is that, that only, for Tam all 
enamored of this death itself, but—what comes 
after — “that undiscovered country.” Why, 
many have gone thither, though it hath remain- 
ed undiscovered fo us—are then its shores so 
fair, its bays so pleasant, its breezy groves so 





emergency, the transition least inteuse in pain 
Aye, things are ripe for it now; this is the aus 
picious moment. 
man—to me, now. 
than once? The dainty delicacy of thy touch 
oh drug! light as the toying Zephyr’s kiss 
who would guess the steel-bound might and ob 
duracy of thy clutch? * * * 
concur—every good sign is present. 
I only, fear to receive that kiss! _ 
can do good, so; I am only in their way, now 
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who should sacrifice himself upon the altar o 


?| lashings of his sense of disgrace. 
he not do it? 
s 


all would be over, here. 


away like a parchment scroll in the lurid flame 
of damned Dread! * * * That Beyond 


y : ‘ 
more poignantly acute, in proportion as th 
y| consciousness is clearer and the sensibilit 
n e e 
e| what high mysteries is she not the electe 
Queen of? * * * What if, in that othe 


miss us ere the breast could heave thrice wit 


strung up with the nervous tension of the del 


while the memory, purged of all its defects, a 


atom with its jarring, crashing contact? 
God! and no itest there, neither! * * 
Thus, 
bliette, this man, 
timorumenoi, this First Gra 


r- 
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crater of q volcano; a moor with never 


hich-delightfal, that none have ever dared to 
venture back and tell us of it, lest, not being 


able to return again, they should abide forlorn, | come to sour me; * * now, ‘tis the im- 
forever pining upon the memory of the blisses | pressible clay * * * to-morrow, hard as 
they once enjoyed? * * Ah, but for} flint. Then, ‘twill need the thunderbolt to rive 


that dread, that deadly dread, now were the 
time, I think, and this the place, and these the 
circumstances, which would make, in the one 
case, the pleasant contrast greatest—in the other 


* Jt comes to every 
Comes it’more 


All things 
* * * J, 
st & J 


an obstacle to their happiness; the world will 
think much more kindly of the Beale Lloyd 


his shame, as if unable to endure the scorpion- 
* *-*. Then, 
why not, in the name of Heaven? Why shouid 
’Twould take but a bare mo- 
ment, an atom of time, an infinitesimal segment 
of the great arc of his self-torture, and then— 
Ah, but, and in the 
name of Heaven, I say—all over, Aere—but— 
but—but— And so I put the vial up again, 
damned shame, and woe, and pain, shrinking 


Is not that The Place, where the lashings for 
instance shall be more terrible, less tolerable, 


more delicate? Persephone, as daughter of 
Ceres, gathers flowers, a child ; as wife of Dis, 


world, to which a thrust or a draught can dis- 


one’s breathing, the soul, purified ofits corporeal 
connections, exalted, sublimated, clarified like 
rock crystal, becomes refined a million proofs, 


catest harp, impressible as the rarest ether; 


its short-comings, rushes, sounding, through it 
like a tidal wave up Ganges, agonizing — 

? 
eS 


in the dismal gloom of his dank Ou- 
this Prince of all Heauton- 
vedigger for the 
corpse of Self-Content, this emphatically Wretch- 
ed, pursued his train of thought, gloomy, repi- 
ning, desiring death, byt ever withholding his 
hand, and half regolying to drag gn his dreary 
life to the end, sooner than to face the Revela- 
tion which Conscience gave him such dismal 
foretaste of. He had cast his all upon a throw, 
and lost, to be sure, and now had no object for 
the life which, if he lived it, would but drone 
along its purposeless way of dreariest blank- 
ness. A pathway over a blasted moor it was, 
fire-scathed, God-forsaken, dry as the thirsty 


green thing or a Jiving, with never a landmark, 
over which he dragged his uncertain steps, 
Furies behind, impelling, and before, a black, 


November blast, aud gaze out over the moor 
again—having no courage. Yet, each time he 
returned again, and was more forcibly urged 
to use the Key. Now, on this cloudy morniug, 
he has gotten very near to it indeed. He is 
inside the iron-studded door, and he is natural- 
ly skeptical if the Key shall have power to re- 
—_ to him a more horror-fraught interior than 
that. 

Besides—he muses, toying with the tiny vial, 
a-smelling at it, turning the glass stopper round 
and round, and nursing it foudly and with pre- 
varicating frequency in his hand—besides, 
what hope have I from this putting off? I 
have sinued, but there is no mercy for my re- 
pentance. My black-robed, Nathan thoughts 
leave no consolation to soothe the sting of 
their condemning. All they say, in dismal 
chorus, is, Thou shalt die! I know that; but 
why not at my own time, in my own way? My 
works may live, why may I not retire to my 
urn forthwith? * * * | cannot better things 
by waiting. * * * So much stands to rea. 
son. * * * And, for myself, I shall only 
lapse ever backwards towards the worst! Come 
then, * .* * good-prisoner. * -* .* Let ug 
free thy virtues, * * * blend them with my 
vicious and cancered juices,* * * so'that { 
may win—something. Come, * * * but 
stay—perhaps thou art like that Pandora’s box, 
which, being opened, let escape all calamities, 
and only shut Hope in. * * If with thee 
I cannot swallow Hope, * why, then, 
*twere vanity indeed to tempt thee. * * * 
What the odds, though? No hope there, no 
hope here—'tis equal ; and then, through the 
Key comes a chance, at least. Does not that 
finally kick the beam? So! World, I renounce 
you, ‘the pomps and vanities of this sinful 
life’—ha! Iam then a veritable catechumen, 
making my confession of faith! I belieye—in 
dust and ashes—call it Hell, then—any term 
will do, so that you leave it here, within this 
breast. No! God, I believe in Thee! I know 
that Thou art, by these aches and pains, by 
this my weakness, by my desolating woe; 

I know Thee by my shame, and by these mad 
blaspheming troops of fiends who riot at my 
heart, and ever strive to haul me away from 
Thee! Oh, yes, I feel Thee and Thy Pres- 
ence, else these gnawing pains would far out- 
weigh the burden of my sin, which piles itself 
upon my strangled breast, ten thousand pounds 
of lead, each molecule of it armed with waspy 
stings that pierce me ever deeper, and launch 
their ulcerating venom towards my soul. * * * 
And, oh God! I think I know the wideness of 
Thy mercy. Thou didst not spare his son to 
faithful Abraham more readily than Thou didst 
lend Thy oil of consolation to David. Thou 
didst eutreat for the good men of Sodom who 
might redeem it—Thou didst pity Peter, and 
bless him with the blessing of tears, even while 
he devied Thee! * * * Have I not done 
penance? What were the twenty years that 
browned Stylites upon his pillar of forty cubits, 
what were Anthony’s demons, Austin’s throes, 
compared with the penance I’ve been doing 
here? * * * Have mercy, Lord! I ask for 
no sign. * * * TI know. I’ve wrestled with 
my sin, and it has vanquished me, * * # 
weak, lean, wan, pale, despairing, now I lie 
prostrate, and it kneels upon my throat. Jn 
manus tuas, Domine! lt is not God I fear— 
Him, the Infinite Love and Wisdom, I go to. 
My sin, and the Power I am surrendered to by 
that sin, * * * there's where my Dread in- 
vests itself! 

Away, these doubts and questionings! Noth- 
ing comes aiter. How must I dispose of Now ? 
Rid it? Aye—come, my good tincture, that 
shall loosen these fetters of my soul. Come, 
by my lips mount to my brain, dull these 
aching thonrnes, aire coe SS—Yinerons hi 4. 
try gifts are better than this misery in which 
Tam steeped; better not to be than thus to 
be—sleepless from very auguish; void of 
reason; incapable of action; dry of tears; 
drowned in poisonous pride; consumed by 
shame; weak, weak as the new-born infant, 
yet impotent of cry for strength; cancerous, 
ulcered by my very loathing hate of myself; 
a coward, sick, my will at war against itself, 
and powerless as factious ;* fainting, yieiding, 
yet knowing there is no mercy in reserve for 
me, only massacre, and the ruthless chariot- 
wheels; toiling ever with Ixion’s sweat and 
Ixion’s futility; the waters rise, they strangle 
me, yet ever I climb painfully up the face of 
the cliff, to get higher? Why resist them, oh 
my soul? ‘They will come again—they will 
rise ever until they overwhelm me. There is 
no dove winging near, nor no Ark afloat. Why 
do I struggle? * * * Come, my sweet 
releaser, come! * * * The grapes are 
pluckt; the Simoom hath sapped the vines; 
* * only thistles abide now—food for asses. 
Tam not Nebuchadnezzar; if I stay, I starve. 
* * * And,if I stay, what now shames will 


L 


the malice-frozen mass. Away, 
then! * * * Jf I go on, the sin of shame 
is banished ; what now tortures, comes to be 
proudly dwelt on; malice fills my brain, 


prey to loathsome worms, bloated, and burst 


Vhy became Saul king? 


guilt. * * * Now, you come in with your 
,| Perkapses. Friend, I know the song. For in- 


with it, new hopes, perhaps. Aye, wait. 
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I have suffered some, thanks to a heart of mush 
and some quite acti 
brain! So ts 
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sexton, no urn, no epitaph. 
deep, else the dogs may quarrel 


i- 
Hi 


under some old cherry tree. So, 


Nune, dimitte! * * 


set in resolute lines; his eye was cold and stern 


the God who waited on Sodom and Gomorrah 


the glar 
closed 


him! 


door, and he was no more alone. He hastily 
2} thrust the vial into his bosom, the pistols into 
a drawer, and undid the bolts. 


It was Helen, 














pride steels my spine, robes me in painted 
purple, till, at the time when I shall dare assert 
myself, forgetting this—just when the false mob 
shout, too—the pain will go through me like a 
white-hot sword, and I shall fall like Herod, 


ing all asunder, like a self-stung viper! * * * 
Had he died now, 
when humble, * * * we should not squander 


stance—wait; to-morrow brings new chances 
To- 
morrow brings the trump of Judgment, perhaps, 
and the blackened sun, sackcloth hung, the 
bloody moon, the trembling stars! so, I am 
spared the trouble of my own exit, and shal! go 
ovt in goodly, Godly company—nevertheless, I 
shall no more have a tomb and churchly sepul- 
ture in that case, than if I cut my own throat 
now. Thither leads your Perhaps, you see. * * 
life is emphatic failure, I perceive, and yet, 
I have done all the task that was set 
me—bunglingly, and in mine own clumsy fash- 
ion, of course, yet—'tis done. Bred some ideas 
in brains, gotten me children, made a woman 
miserable, created envy, roused men even to 
hatred, crushed some egg-shells of simpletons 
who trusted—been an example, also, “to point 
a moral and adorn a tale ’—even given a new 
word to the language, they tell me; and also 


ve maggots that infest my 
deem my work done. 
* * * JT can hang up my harp, straighten out 
my limbs, and compose myself. No marble, 
* Diz 
round me, 
cheating the worms—and, round up, say 
eighteen inches, two spades high, and sod it 


with the green thin-bladed grass that grows 


Would he really havedone it? His face was 


his mouth curled in a desperate sneering way. 
And he had risen; he had planted feet firm ; 
he had uncorked the vial, and it was at his lips. 

There was some self-assertion there ; he had 
gotten so far that we may say, Atmost—but, 


the God who sent His prophet to Nineveh ; the 
very God who lent His Son to man, that the 
radiance of the Cross on Calvary might quench 
e of the Sword that flamed at Eden’ 
ate—that God knew the prayers that 
were hidden underneath this man’s heart, and, 
for the sake of them, prevented him, spared 


There came a knock against the iron-stvdded 


and she came into the den like 


ly, “my rooms are above, Helen; my being 
here is a confession of my desire to be absolute- 
ly alone, and I will not be intruded upon.” 
“Papa!” cried she, with quivering lip, and 
barely repressing her purpose of springing for- 
ward and clasping his knees, and entreating 
him; “it was not curiosity—I could not find 
George, and there is a man waiting up stairs, 
an Italian, who brings you this letter.” 

“ My orders have been to admit no intruders,” 
said he, taking the proffered letter. 

“T know, papa; but he was in the house; 
though how he got in I cannot tell. Will you 
read the letter?” 

He opened it, glanced sullenly, and then, 
with a strangely-roused curiosity, read on, ran 
on, devoured it. Helen, watching him eagerly, 
saw with emotion the rapid change wrought in 
his looks as he read. Surprise, starting—then 
came on a ghastly pallor that terrified her; and 
at last, flinging down the closely-written page, 
he turned upon her one glance of his eyes, all 
eloquent with aye, and fright, and hope, and 
joy, blended indescribably ; wheeled, sank down 
into his chair, and, bowing his head upon his 
arms, burst into a lound, sobbing, passionate 
gust of tears: 
“Dear father!” she sprang to his side, she 
put her arms about his neck, she bowed her 
face down to his, so that her curls touched his 
thin gray hair, she kissed him, she wept with 
him, and mingled a thousand tender endear- 
ments with the soothing murmur of her voice. 
“Oh, dear!” she cried at last, “I do not 
know why you weep—it pains me very much to 
see these tears, my poor, poor father ; but—but 
I think they are better—do they not mean 
something that ought to give me joy, love?” 
Still fondling him, still touching her cheek 
to his, still kissing him, and clasping, oh so 
close, his neck in her love-warm arms ! 

He raised himself gently, and as she released 
him, he put his arm about her waist, and held 
her there a moment, looking up into her face. 
His eyes were moist and soft and full of self- 
abasement, while a shade of awe still lingered 
round them, and of reverence, such as might 
give eloquence to his eyes who has just been 
‘present at a miracle. His lips quivered, and 
the arm that held her shook with strong emo- 
tion. 

Then he rose, and, still looking into her eyes, 
kissed her on lips and cheeks, aud patted her, 
calling her his darling, and his little child. 
Then his face grew very grave and pale again, 
and fuil of that eloquence of awe, as he said, 
slowly and solemnly: 

“Need for joy, Helen? Child! need for ten 
thousand prayers of thanks, ten thousand votive 
offerings of a grateful heart! My dear, your 
coming, and this letter shall we not find an 
angel, when we go up stairs? Helen, death 
was very near me when you came, and I had 
steeled myself to meet him. See! this bottle 
was at ny lips—another minute, and you would 
have come too late! I will not fling it away— 
I will put it in your hands, my darling—and 
renounce the sin.” 

She had grown pale, and trembled, and now, 
when she took the bottle, her head sank down 
upon his shoulder, the tears came, and she 
sobbed piteously. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


INKLINGS FROM THE FRONTIER; 


OR 
Life and Observa ions among Civilized 
‘Indians. 








Fisnomine Ciry, C. N., Jan. 8, 1860. 

To the Editor of the National Eva: 

7 hexe cndlear the history, One aut pro] 
gress, of the four nations of civilized Indians 
now flourishing between the thirty-third and 
thirty-seventh parallels of north latitude. 

It appears to me that historians have not paid 
that attention to the history of the various 
tribes of the aboriginal possessors of this conti- 
nent which justice to a once powerful but now 
conquered and fallen people demands of them. 
The poor Indians have been subjugated, driven 
from their hunting grounds, banished from the 
soil that contains the graves of their fathers. 
Many tribes have become entirely extinct; 
others, after becoming contaminated by con- 
tact with the vices of civilization, have been 
continually moving farther and farther west- 
ward, as civilization calls for more room ; while 
still others are assiduously engaged in the laud- 
able enterprise of preparing themselves to take 
their station in the ranks of civilization on an 
equality with their white conquerors. And yet 
I believe there is no complete history of the 
North American Indians now extant. True, 
there are some very good books treating on the 
manners and customs of our aborigines, and on 
Indian wars, but none that can claim to be 
complete or even succinct histories of that peo- 


ple to whom we owe so much. 
I candidly confess my ignorance of the past 
of these people, and doubt not that the great 
mass of the American public know as little on 
the subject as I do. 


It is surprising to see how little even the In- 


the old men rather romantic and unreliable. 


writer will ere long be applied to the task. 
In this series of “ Inklings,” it is my inten 


civilized Indians, in my usual off-hand, desulto 


ry style. 


me to take a cursory glance at a few incidents 
of their former history. 


nations in a letter published in the Fra last 
spring. 


’ 


destiny. 
; 
jurisdiction of the 


time immemorial. 
; 
8 
the sun, 

and numerous 


in its rudest and most primitive form. 


friendly relations. 


dians themselves know of their former history 
farther back than one or two generations. Their 
traditions seem to be vague, and the legends of 


Much as the want ofa reliable history of the 
aboriginal races of North America may be felt 
in the world of letters, far be it from me to pre. 
sume to supply the desideratum. 1 hope, how- 
ever, that the pen of some able and erudite 


tion to give a few impressions of life among the 


But, before setting out on a narration 
of individual and personal observations, permit 


I had occasion to refer somewhat to the four 


But as these people are destined, at a 
future day not far distant, to elicit considerable 
public attention, some knowledge in relation to 
them may not be deemed amiss. For, although 
their territory may not be partitioned off, and 
laid open for promiscuous and indiscriminate 
settlement by squatters from the ranks of civil- 
ization, as certain politicians seem to desige it 
should be, yet the Indians themselves will 
probably enact laws and offer inducements to 
young men of intelligence, enterprise, and good 
moral character, who may be disposed to come 
among them, and help them jo work out their 


The Chaloques, or Cherokees, by which name 
they are now known, claim to have been the 
sovereigns of all that country now under the 
Southeastern States, from 
The first we know of them 
is their discovery on the occupancy of America 
by the British. The Cherokees still proudly 
boast that Powhatan and Pocahontas were of 
their race. Like sojne of the tribes of Central 
Mexigo at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
these people were once Pagans, and worshipped 


Our colonies found them to be a powerful 
ople, subsisting principally by 
the chase, and having some idea of re 
first, treaties were made, and the whites and 
their red neighbors remained for some time in 
But as the colonies in- 
creased in numbers and grew in etrength, the 
whites became more bold and rapacious. A 












































































them up 
colonies. 
committed 
country, ir 


pose of 
up, and h 


war against the English and the 
fter many depredations had been 
, Colonel Montgomery went into their 
> the head of an army, for the pur- 
iastising them, but his army was’ cut 

was obliged to return without ac- 
compli his mission. The following year, 
Colonel Grant, with an army composed of Brit- 
ish troops and provincial militia, again made 
















a campaigy, sqeinst the Cherokees. The In- 
dians métvhim with an army fifty thousand 
strong, Ly was conquered and put to flight. 
The English pomey them through their coun- 
try, eye whom they chanced to overtake. 
Old men: ind women, maidens and children, 
were indigcriminately slaughtered, their villages 
and bug: yere burned, their crops destroyed, 
their catélgslain, and their whole country laid 
waste. 4 Winter season was near at hand, 
and 8 on and misery stared them in the 
— hus were conquered the proud Cha- 
oques. : 

After war of Independence, they were 


e State of Georgia, with the solemn 
at, as long as they remained loyal 
‘States, they should never be mo- 
mews: aiiatieatiotmend sent, 
@m to teach the truths of the Gospel. 
They wére taught to own and work slaves, but 
not to work themselves. The most degraded 
and vicious of the white race found their way 
amongs yg and by example and precept 
taught th¢m drunkenness, profligacy, and ail 
manner ofvices peculiar to a civilized (?) state 
of society} 
Durging}the residence of the Cherokees on 
their resefvation in Georgia, many of them im- 
proved jnfsome respects ; whites came among 
them andintermarried. But the white popula- 
tion of ‘the State was fast increasing, and the 
people b@an to clamor for the extinguishing 
of all Infiian titles to lands lying within the 
limits offtheir State, and a removal of all In- 
dians th#i in the State to the trans-Mississippi 
country: {he Cherokees at that time exercised 
an indepéndent dominion within their reserva- 
tions, anf claimed to be exempt from the laws 
of Georfia. The Georgians being averse to 
this stat) of affairs, their Legislature proceeded 
to exteyd its laws and jurisprudence over all 
Indian pservations within the boundary of the 
State. ‘The Indians, considering themselves ag- 
grieved {by such acts of palpable usurpation, 
appeale} to the General Government for re- 
at the Administration, at that time 
to the removal of the Cherokees, 

winked fat the wrongs heaped upon them, and | 
would @ nothing to check irregular proceed- 
ings. 
The people of Georgia, aware of the senti- 
ments gad policy of the President, resolved to 














REMARKS OF SENATOR DOOLITTLE. 


The subjoined remarks, made by Mr. Sena- 
tor Doourrrie, of Wisconsin, were delivered 
on the occasion of the late anniversary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims, as celebrated by the 
New England Society of the city of New York, 
on the 22d of December last: 


Hon. Mr. Doorirrie, United States Senator 
from Wisconsin, was introduced, to respond to 
the following sentiment : 


“ The American Union: It sprung from that 
independence which the patriots of New Eng- 
land freely shed their blood to achieve; and 
while their sons have votes to cast, arms to 
strike, or blood to flow, they will struggle to 
preserve that Union, so as to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to themselves and their chil- 
dren.” 

Mr. Dootirrie said: Mr. President, never 
in my life has there been an hour when I could 
not respond to that sentiment, and with a full 
heart. I do so now. do so, because my 
name and family are of Puritan and New Eng- 
land origin. I do so, because I take pride 
inthe-memory and deedaof tanks. Bios brave, 
and austere Pilgrims, of whom the Old Worrt) 
was not worthy, who came to this New World 
to find “ freedom to worship God,” and at the 
same time to lay the foundations of an Empire 
greater, nobler, and I trust more enduring, than 
the sun ever before shone upon. And I do so 
because I am now of, and am _ permitte! to 
speak for, the West, whose voice, if not to day, 
is yet to be all-powerful upon this question ; 
and I tell you, sir, that the West, when, in the 
fullness of time, it shall be filled up with untold 
millions of free, brave, hardy, energetic, and 
self-reliant men—the picked men of all the 
States and of all nations in Christendom—will 
neither dissolve this Union, nor suffer it to be 
dissolved. Let me assure the nerves of those 
timid men who sometimes start and tremble at 
the fear of disunion, that the great West—soon 
to be the seat of Empire, with one arm through 
the Mississippi, reaching the Guif of Mexico, 
and the other through the Great Lakes, reach- 
ing the Atlantic seaboard, will hold this Union 
together forever in its giant embrace. But 
more than ever, now at this juncture in our 
affairs, when some real or supposed peril threat- 
ens the Union, am I prepared to respond to 
every line, every word, every letter, of that sen- 
timent. Let the threats come from what source 
they may, whether from men in high place or 
in lowlier life, it makes no difference. The 
people of the United States feel bound to main- 
tain, and they will maintain, the Union of these 
States, and the supremacy of the Constitution 





make the home of the Cherokees too hot for | 
them, gad, by a system of continual persecu- 
tion, force them to the far West. It was aver- 
red thjt their reservations furnished a retreat | 
for rurpway slaves and fugitives from justice ; | 
that tley were incapable of civilization, and | 
only cymberers of the soil which ought to be 
approjfiated to the use of their superiors, the 
white nen: 

Even their agent seems to have been preju- 
diced pgainst them, and to have been on the 
side @ their oppressing neighbors. At least, 
we fii that in his official reports he speaks of 
their jrospects in a very discouraging manner, 
unwakanted by the real state of affairs and 
facts that could have been adduced in their 
favor.| He represented to the Administmtion 
that there was a principle of repulsion in 
ceasehés activity, operating through all their 
instititions, which would ever prevent them 
from jppreciating or adopting any other modes 































} any other habits of thought or | 
them frayt those which have descended to| 
Missionaries of the Gospel, laboring among! 


then, were taken up on suspicion of dissuading 
them against the removal, and thrown in prison 
bythe Georgians. Nothing was left undone 
tha} could be done, either to induce or force 
theCherokees to emigrate to the wilds of the 
traps-Mississippian regions. 

t length, a treaty was obtained by the 
agiats of the General Government from a few 
ofthe chiefs, and the removal of the whole 
trbe was determined upon. But the fairness | 
of}the treaty was denied by the great majority 
ofjhe Cherokees. They were averse to leaving 
thr pleasant homes and the graves of their 
fafers—the land they loved, and where they 
wée living comfortably, and making such 
id strides toward civilization. However, 
thar removal was finally effected without 
dshed, as was for a time seriously feared ; 
twenty odd years ago, they arrived in the 
ba@utiful country they now occupy, and which, 


















ingrfering claim, as long as the grass grows or 
th@water runs, and where they are promised to 


ts. 
t this time, there can be no doubt but that 


th@r removal from the State of Georgia was 
forthe best, and has proved vastly beneficial to 


th@nation. And yet this fact does not excul- 
pak our Government or our people from their 
ingy acts of bad faith, of injustice, and of op- 
prgsion. : 

have thus given a retrespective glance at 
past history of the Cherokees, that I may 
after contrast their present state of civili- 
bn and refinement with their former position 
opportunities. 

here is the humanitarian who does not de- 
to watch the progress of a people rising 
ut of the depths of ignorance, superstition, 
adation, and poverty, into the light of Gos- 
ruth, civilization, and refinement? 

Gvy OaKkLraF. 
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he following graceful tribute to Lady Frank- 
} from the pen of Elizabeth H. Whittier, 
of the Quaker Poet of Amesbury. 


|| LADY FRANKLIN, 


Fold thy hands, thy work is qver! 
Cool thy watching eyes with tears ; 
Let thy poor heart, overweariad, 
Rest alike from hopes and fears. 





Hopes, that saw with sleepless vision, 
One sad picture fading slow ; 

Fears that followed, vague and nameless, 
Lifling back the veils of snow. 


For thy brave one, for thy lost one, 
Truest heart of woman, weep! 
Owning still the love that granted 
Unto thy beloved slesa. 


Not for him that hour of terror, 
When the long ice-battle o’er— 
fn the sunless day his comrades 
Deathward trod the Polar shore 















pared the ergg] caid and famine, 

Spared the fainting heart’s despair— 
Vhat but that could mercy grant him? 
What but that has been thy prayer? 


ar to thee that last memorial, 

From the cairn beside the sea ; 

Evermore the month of Eee 
Shail be s.czed \iuwje to thee! 


fad it is, the mournful yew-tree 
O’er his slumbers may not wave ; 

Sad it is, the English daisy 

May not blossom on his grave, 


ut his tomb gal siosm and winter 
Ghape and fashion year by year— 
Piie his mighty mausoleum 

Block by block, and tier on tier. 


§Gvardian of its gleaming portal 
Shall his stainless honor be, 

While thy love, a sweet immoral, 
Hovers o’er the wimfter seq! 


Lndependent. 


Republican club at Madison, Indiana, 
has pr years taken a copy of the Richmond 




















a ray of pure sunshine over the house-tops and test for the sion of the soil sprang up| Era ih italien selene: Damnmirdiie gab- 
unsolved, horror-peopled Abyss, whose very, into the Ghetto of Rome, so that he shrank pe anny Sed Salam and the white in-| fesgi ‘hoes by reference to the infallible 
wind-wafted vapors even made bis hair lift, and | book from her, a culprit, concealing hig guilty terlopers, which resulted in wars, and the final} headpf the party, The thing worked very well | 
pid anprnng aye ors «ha bas gy ae pret semap odark und lowering brow. subjugation of the Cherokees. :} in the last Presidential election, and now, when 
ra yo re whose ey be held, the door “ When you wish to see me,” said he, "| At an early period in our ¢olonial history, | the eb had sent on the money for a new year, 
leading into that dark corridor, beyond which Phipes art thou divided wil the Cherokees beset 2 troublesome * the the Igfer was returned, with the eer 2 
he promised himself good cheer, and rest, and Fee emis on the fons of tl aw eRe te E ne to stirt esa Enquis ~ ie want sub 
slippered ease, he would start back into the ' enayonen whe Tie Voie.” d, rench sent emi st ; Indiana.” 
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| que 


bythe most solemn and binding treaty stipula- | 


and Juws passed in pursuance thereof, at all 
aud against ail enemies. No greater 
mistake can exist in the mind of any human 
being than to suppose that this Union can be 
peaceably broken up. To talk of disunion, 
therefore, is to talk of war. Disunion means 
neither more nor less than war—bloody, relent- 
less, civil war—to bring in its train at the 
Scuth all the superadded horrors of a servile 
war. 

Sir, we are bound together by geographical, 
commercial, and political necessities. You 
cannot cut the Mississippi river in twain. The 
waters of that river, which drains all the States 
in its great valley, will flow onward forever, un- 
interrupted, to the Gulf of Mexico. The mil- 
lions who are to inhabit that valley wili have 
their commerce float uninterrupted to that 
Gulf. They will never suffer the outlet of that 
river to be held by any foreign Power. Be- 
sides, the great mass of the American people 
are bound together by other ties and other con- 
siderations. I would ask any man who for one 
wament dreams of a peaceful dissolution of the 
aration? On which side of Mount Vernon 
shall it fall? I know not how the people of 
this great city may feel, but I am sure 
that the great mass of the people in the coun- 
try will never consent that the tomb and the 
remains of Washington shall rest upon the soil 
of a foreign jurisdiction. 

There is, however, one question, and but one 
question, which has ever endangered the 
Union; and that is, the negro question—a 
stion which lies deeper than the slavery 
| question, and which must be answered before 
| we can ever arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
| the slavery question itself, What shall he done 
| with and for the negroes who are now free, and 
who shall hereafier become free by the volun- 
tary action of States and of individuals? An 
answer to this question must of necessity pre- 
cede all practical solutions of the slavery ques- 
tion. The men of the South declare slavery to 
be right, demand its unlimited expansion, and 
maintain that the Constitution, of its own force, 
earries it into all the Territories of the United 
States. The men of the North denounce sla- 
very as in derogation of natural right, and 
maintain that it rests upon local law alone. 
They maintain that the Constitution carries 
slavery nowhere, and are uncompromisingly 
opposed to its extension into the Territories. 
1 merely state the question. Ide not propose 
to argue it. This is neither the time nor the 
occasion for me to do so. Between these con- 
flicting opinions there is no neutrality, na mid 
dle ground. The one or the ather will prevail, 
Men may deploye ita discussion, and try to put 
down agitation. But it is useless to cry peace, 
peace, where there is no peace. Compromises 
do not bind it. Party resolutions do not keep 
it down. ‘The question is up, is forced upon 
the ceuntry. It will not “down at your bid- 
ding.” It demands, and wil! have, an explicit 
answer—Is freedom sectional and slayery 
national? Does the Constitution, 9; ita uwn 
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occupation of free white men ; while we shall 
oppose the reopening of the African slave trade, | 
we are ready to joi you at any moment, and | 
incur any expense which may be necessary, to 
procure by treaty or 


this Union now free or hereafter to become free | 
by the voluntary action of States or of individ- | 
uals. This would in no respect be a sectional 

measure ; it would be national in all its aspects. | 
It would not, in any manner, infringe upon the 
rights of the several States, nor of the individ- | 
ual citizens of the States. - As the case now 
stands, it is hardly practicable for an individual 
or a State to emaxcipate their slaves. And, 
because this measure would make States and 
individuals free to rid themselves of slavery, if 
they should choose to do so, it would by no 
means, not in the slightest degree, infringe 
upon their rights or constrain their independ- 
ent action; it would only make them free to 
act for themselves, and in their own way. They 
would remain free to hold or to emancipate 
their slaves. If slavery be as the men of the 
South say, a blessing, they could hold on upon 
it, and be blessed. But, if it be as the men of 





Jonger be éom 


nine-tenths in both sections will be prepared to 
do when they fully understand it, every danger 
to the Union growing out of this negro question 
will have passed away. 


For the National Era. 


| 
| 


WESTERN HOUSEKEEPER. 

The world is full of broken hearts and 
bruised reeds. We meet our neighbor; we 
smile and say all's well, and so pass on. All's 
well! is the noonday salutation; but it is twi- 
light now, and as its sombre hues and dusky 
forms close around us, let us with tip-toe step 
peep into the windows of our neighbor's hearts, 
and see how “ all is well.” 





rise the tall chimneys of an elegant Gothic cot! 
tage. Surely, “we say architecture bespeaks 
the spirit of the occupant,” and in the deep bay 
window and stained glass and poet’s nooks of 
this graceful home, we shall find bright intsl- 
ligence and gentle courtesisz, music, poetic 
sympathy, and all clustering family virtues. 
Here are rich curtains and velvet sofas, luxu- 
ous carpets and all the appliances of wealth 
and ease; but what means this desolation! The 
grand reception room is as silent as the grave ; 
the gay furniture might as well be so many 
tombstones, for all the idea of occupancy they 
suggest. Are the people of the house struck 
dead? 

In vain the weary traveller stands at the 
grand front entrance, and, cracking his whip, 
shouts, “Who's yore?” But we have only 
come to the wrong door; let us step round 
to the back kitchen ; here—peep through this 
narrow window; that kind-faced woman, in the 
unmistakable lingey dress, is the lady of the 
house, and those hobnailed urchins, in ticking 
shirts, the destined heirs of this fair inherit- 
ance. Poor woman! She is at her wit’s end 
amidst all the confusion and the steam of the 
Tg. et Us seb ttre arasver; are Is de—rede, 
perhaps; we need not open those grand apart- 
ments; he is not there. Far off, in a wing of 
the house, we see the glowing embers of a fire ; 
here, in this gloomy, uncarpeted apartment, he 
seeks rest from the shrill rebuke of his wife 
and the disdainfal airs of his oldest daughter ; 
here may he smoke his pipe in peace, and see 
his friends as he chooses; here all is in keep 
ing with his natural habits—a heap of apples 
in one corner, feather-bags tied up for sale in 
another ; while an a pile of old boots, and coats, 
and ald jinsey gowns, the accumulation of the 
last five years, mine host reclines in his glory. 
What a beautiful light falls through the stained | 
glass windows on this scene of tranquil ease | 
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run; but he is quite harmless at home, 


suns and stubborn sod, ita hard weather and | 
dull thoughts, unchoered by either knowledge | 
broad acres, and a fine lady daughter. 
are the reward of coming old age. 

This same fine lady daughter hag been odu- 
cated in a New York boarding-sckool; she has 
come home complete \a a¢complishments, flow- 
ing and gracefy) in every movement, extrava- 
sant and elegant in all her tastes. She has 
grand company from town, to whom her father 
playa hostler, and her mother plays cook ; 
while the proud beauty repays each sacrifice 
by ever new requirements, and sulky repining 
for sympathy and the beau monde ; yet rower 
do they weary of pampering her yhijws, 

Poor old man! ’tis a sorzy, xeward for thee ! 
these flowered wala aad gilded mirrors mock 


" { 
These | 


| 


thee ! Thee uge at thy rustic ugliness, and 
ry ut, “ All is vanity and vexation of spirit!” 
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Kine earthly garlands hang loosely on thy 





force, carry slavery into gil ine Territories we 
now have og may hereafier ever acquire? 
Wherever our flag floats, over sea or land, is 
slavery protected under its folds ? 

I have never doubted, for one moment, whet 
answer will be given to this all-absorbiag wes- 
- aa : sage a Hits GReS 
tion, when passed upon by the American peo- 
ple. But, atier all, the great question still re- 
mains, gud withogt gnewering which all at 
tempis at emancipation by States or individuals, 
if not impossible, are almget impractionb!- 
What provision shsil be made for ** . 
now are or hereafter mo ~ ~4ose who 
Many of the free -J be emancipated ? 
inta thet Ge a ~vates refuse to receive them 
Reg — jurisdictions. Many of the slave 
ate: passing laws to re-enslave them, We 
talk of the horrors of the African slave trade 
but there is going on to day, before the eyes of 
the American people, in this Christian land, a 
system of violence and oppression whose cold- 
blooded inhuiaanity can hardly find a parallel 
and which secks to reduce to slavery almost 
half a million of free men. A wail of unguish 
from these people is going up to rend the very 
heavens! What, in God's name, shall we do 
with them and for them? We have no right, 
it is true, to interfere with the independent ac- 
tion of States, who have sovereign power over 
this question within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. But is there no responsibility resting 
upoy the Government of the United States, 
and especially upon the people of the North? 
We have never yet presented to the people of 
the South an answer tq that question. Without 
dwelling at length wpon this subject, I main- 
tain that it isa el which we owe to the peo- 
ple of the South, which we owe to this unforta- 
nate class of our fellow-beings, which we owe 
to ourselves, and which we owe to that Divine 
Being who commands us to “love our neigh- 
bors as we love ourselves,” by some action of 
the United States, which controls our foreign 
relations, to provide an asylum and a home for 
this class of unfortunate men, now doomed to: 
banishment and confiscation or to re enslave- 
ment, This was the plan of Jefferson, sanc- 
tioned by Washington, Madison, Monroe, Clay. 
and Jackson. It is the only practical and 
peaceful solution of the slavery question, for it 
opens @ way not only for emancipation, but for 
what is no less important, and without which 
emaneipation in a State where slavery exists to 
any considerable extent is wholly impractica- 

ble—a peaceful separation of the races. 

Let the people of the North in good faith 
meet the people of the South upon this groand— 
four-fifths of whom have no interest in slaves— 
ae say to oy in all Aaron or ‘honn 
while we op expansion 0 
into the new Terntorien, aad eae thei for the 
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shranken limbs, and all this grandeys, ao, for- 
| eign to thy natural conditign, g 4 heavy bur- 


as. 


VA 





| den on thy heart. ‘Thos out but a dwarf in the 
| big mans Cha y 4n thine innersqost soy 4 


| they ay home-sick for the deay ok4 log shin, 
gad the roaring back lag, ite su?” hickory 





| box ; keep it; put it in your pocket; it’s yours; 


don’t Jet them cheat you out of your vote.” 


urchase, in Central or | coat, and walking off as mad 
South America, the rights of settlement and | the rogues who wante 
citizenship for the colored men of all the States of | vote by putting it in the ballot-box. 


intain, an evil, they would no | of jt, 
pelled to bear ft as a necessity, | 4 matter-of-dollavs and centa. He 

for it would then be in their power to remove lthe Abolition excitement, not because it is 
it. When the people of the North shall meet | wrong itself, hut because it fails t 
the people of the South, and strike hands to-} prov, 
gether upon this question, as in my judgment ! fanaticism, or av 


| measure that eould be ad 


i derangement of 


or religion; and now he has reached the acme | OF hea 
of his hopes—a fine house, a grand coach, | tly i, the morning to our work-place, carry- 


And so he did, ramming the ticket away 


‘down to the bottom of a deep pocket in his 


as he could be at 
d to cheat him out of his 





HARD TO PLEASE. 

The following paragraph, from an ultra 
Southern newspaper, upon Mr. Everett and his 
“ milk-and-water Abolitionism,” shows that no 
Northern man can render himself acceptable 
to the slave Demociacy ofthe South, unless he 
takes the position of Mr. O’Conor, of New 
York, that slavery is a blessing. 

From the Mississippian. 
EDWARD EVERETT ON SLAVERY, 

Mr. Everett made a speech at Boston on the 
oceasion of the great Union meeting there. His 
strong card is conservatism, and he likes to 
play the part of pacificator. Of course, he con- 
demns the raid into Virginia, but then he gave 
the people to understand that slavery was a 

reat evil, The only difficulty was to get rid 
He viewed it as a quesuon of policy, as 
cates 


oO free the ne- 
He does not call it abolitionism, gr 
y such truthful term. Ob, no ; 
with him, it is “irritating agitatious ot the 
day.” He thinks that free labor would have 
prevailed in Kentucky and Missouri, if the 
abolitionists had not been so rampant. He is 
sorry therefor. Free labor has, he says, been 
unhappily} retarded. Read the following ex- 


SKETCHES OF COUNTRY LIFE BY A | tract, noting the part we have italicized, and 


seo what a milkand-water abolitionist thig 
Everett is: 

“Ifas any person, of any party or optnion, 
proposed, in sober earnest, a practical method 
of wholesale emancipation? J believe most 
persons, in all parts of the country, are of the 
opinion that sree labor is steadily gaining 
ground, It would, in my judgment, have al- 
rea ly prevailed in the two northern liers of the 
siaveholding States, had its advances not been 
uihappily retarded by the irritating agitations 


Here, in this sylvan grove and quiet shade, | @/ “¢ day. Dut has any person, whose opinion 

| is entitled to tho slightest Tespect, ever under- 
| taken to sketch out the details of a plan for ef: 
| fecting the ¢ 


I 


lange at once, by any legislative 
opted? Consider 


; Ouly, | pray you, that it would be to ask the 


south to gr 





ve up one thousand millions of 
property, which she hols by a title satisfactory 
to herself, as the irst step. Then estimate the 
cost of an adequate outtit for the self-support of 
the emancipated millions; then reflect on the 
the entire industrial system of 
the 1, sud all the branches of commerce 
and manufactures that depend on its great 
staples ; then the neceasity of conferring equal 
political privileges on the emancipated race, 
wha, being free, would be content with nothing 
loss, it anything less were consistent with our 
political system ; then the consequent organiza- 
tion of the two greet politica? parties on the basis 
of color, and the eternal feud which would rage 
between them; gad, finally, the overflow into 
the free Staios of « vast multitude of needy and 
helpless emigrants, who, being excluded from 
many of them, (and among others from Kan- 
sas,) would prove doubly bardensome where 
they are admitied. [Laughter and applause.” | 


Seutl 





From ‘he New York Sun 
A SEWING GIRL’S APPEAL FOR SEW- 
ING GIRLS, ' 

To the Public: We 
and. dawn-tradden. “bs en ree A oppressed 
by employers in this city, at last determined to 
raise our voice of complaint, ia the hearing of 
the friends of humayiy. 

Most of the fur dealer’, and manufacturers 
of furs, in New York, *re Germans, who em- 
ploy hyadreds of peor girls to prepare their 
goods tor sale by Xining and trimming them in 
various styles, and who promise to pay certain 
prices per piece, for certain kinds of work. 
here are aiso hundreds employed in making 
cloth Caps and boop-skirts, who are weekly cheat- 
ed Ont of part of their earnings, who, no doubs,, 
are qanpelled to submit to it; or, if we attempt 
vo claim our rights, are often insulted by replies 
in coarse language, and are not unfrequently 


He is a hard-looking case enoush, bi yeu told te leave, if wo don't like our pay, &ce. 
were to scare him up in the woods, you would | spoak from my experience, more particularly 
He | ot the fur manufactarers; yet there are few 

has reaped great harvests, and gathered into | Who advertise tor “ sewing girls ” who do not 
barns, aud battled through life with its hot | 1 some degree pay thew off in the same way 


as these German fur dealers do. 
knows, by thousands, in sold 
ras, snow, or sleet, walk the saereets 





We, 2s every onc 
t, 
pS im an old newspaper, what we call 
ow dinuer, ofien only bread, or at best a little 
cold meat, with bread and potatoes, and work 
from eight in the morning until five and some- 
times six o'clock iu the evening, (stopping only 
at noon to eat our cold lunch,) for these mem 
who have made ayé are making fortunes from 
our labors, and who, besides stintingly paying 
us, talk to «5% as though we were, what many of 
them seem to be, brutes in human shape. 

Aed here let me say that our slavery, and 
that of tens of thousands North, is far more 
miserable than is shat of the well-fed, well- 
clothed, and we\i.cared-for colored slaves of the 
South, whose condition wo hear so much 8yin- 
pathy expressed for, even from the pulpits, ‘and 
no goubt, often, too, by the very men w'sd op- 


WE, perha 


{press us, and even cheat us out of our hard- 


earned shillkags, 

But, to make our ease more “fear to your 
mind, let me try to picture to “you the scene of 
a Saturday-night settlement with one of these 
German employers. See » hundred or more 
girls, of ail sizes, magy of them thinly clad, 


chairs, its Winey ewe” With thy rough aud with leaky shogs, huddle around the pay- 


} ¥* ’ - - 
are 2 Oat old times, when that proud 
i _ lay an infant in a sugar trough, or 


_ -wyed on thy knee with the odd bits of harness, 
the treasure of thy old woman's pocket ; while 
poor dog Tray stood with his paws on thy 
friendly shoulder, begging for a part of thy 
honest caresses. Ah! those sweet dreams 
force a tear down thy rude cheek; and now the 
furrowed face is buried in the deep-seamed 
hand. Tell us, dear neighbor! Js all well with 
thee? 

Ob! twilight shade—congenial hour when 
the great, throbbing heart of humanity sends 
forth its most piteous sighs and ardent suppii- 
cations—canst thou not whisper to this poor, 
rich man, “ Behold, I stand at thy door and 
knock?” 

But other sighs are going forth from that 
cottage roof; they gre breathed in my lady’s 
chamber. She has thrown aside the novel, and 
stands in the deep window, thrumming an ac- 
companiment to a fragment of a French song 
that well expresses her elegant agonies— 

A quoi bon je suis seul ici, 
Nulle ne deia, qu'elle estjoli — 
Mes yeux ne derout pas, marci. 

The voice is as pure as a thread of silver; 
the accent exquisitely true; the attitude and 
outline elegant and queenly; the features fas. 
tidiously classic. Where in the name of Provi- 
dence came she by these fascinations? Look, 
and wonder—and “still the wonder grows ;” no 
single indication of low breeding can be de- 
tected, (we say nothing of ber heart and mind ; ) 
you are ready to protest her name is Portia, 
and that she has spent each season of her life 
in Belgrave Square. Such odd, topsy-tarvy 
freaks of Nature meet one on every hand in 
this great unformed field of society called “ the 
West.” 


A solid Dutchman was standing at ts 
place on last election day, inquirin for “de 
regular Democratic dicket,” when a8 rewd fel- 
low instantly stepped up, and supplied him with 
the genuine thing. 

Vell, now,” says Hans, 
mit im?” 


% Put it in that box,” 
i several 





a certain 


“ vot now vill I do 


pointing to the ballot- 

voices. oat the, eae 
i ho had accommodated him with the 

sect whl in his ear: ) 

| 4 Dipn't let them fool you ; don’t put it in the 
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chuma, gyi “\arvee w>” shy brightest dreams | ing desk, shiverivg with cold, band in their lit 


| 
| 
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tle books with their week’s work account, by 
which they know they have earned $2 or $2.50, 
or perhaps three dollars. The book is taken, 
name called, and a mock figuring made, and 
hen comes the trial: “ Vy, Miss Shane, you 
hav only make von dollar tree shillin dis veek.’” 
“Oh,” she replies, “ I’ve made more than that, 
sir, let me show you.” ‘ No,” says he, “I nos 
vot is right.” Then come sharp words. Then 
a jabbering of Dutch with some accomplice in 
this robbery. And then he says, “ Oh, yes, I 
make von little mistake, ’tis six cents more.” 
“ Oh, sir, I can’t take that; let me show you, 
sir,” attempting to take her book, “I made so 
many caps, at—” when he harsbly, says, “ stop 
your tam tong; I nos my business; I don’t 
cheat you, and if you don’tiike de pay, you can 
go next veek some vars else.” The poor girk 
takes the pittance and the insulting language, 
and leaves, to walk, perhaps, miles in the rain, 
snow, or mud, to her miserable boarding place. 
Same number two: “ Vell, Miss Juizzie, you 
makes shust von dollar an’ sever shillings dis 
veek.” The girl replies, “Why, you see, sir, 
my book ; it’s two dollars and six shillings.” In 
a loud voice, he replies, “ I nos petter. Here 8 
de money ; you can take it if you likes. She 
counts it, and finds (instead of the $1.874 
which he said she had made) that he only gave 
her $1.80. She shows itto him. He says, “he 
can’t make de shange.” She remonstrates. 
He says, “ Oh! vel, if you vant dat little seven 
cents, you must shange dis bill,” showing her 
a three or five dollar bill, which he well knows 
she cannot change, and so ends her week's set- 
tlement. These scenes run through and hold 
good with hundreds. And there is no doubt 
that many of these “ noble Germans” make a 
calculation, even in this little way, to save, or 
rather rob, hundreds of dollars per year from 
the poor work girls, because “ tes can’t make 
de shange ” for them, keeping 3 cents, 6 cents, 
7 cents, &c., from most every one. 

Now, let me assure you, kind reader, that 
what I write is no picture of the imagination, 
but is a real truth that I haye seen and-félt, as 
have thousands of other work girls, True, you 
will see here and there a girl that is genteelly 
dressed, making a lady-like appzarance, who, 
it. may be, is not compelled to pay & weekly 
board, having some relative with whom she 





lives; and hence she gets along far better, then 
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many others. It is true, also, that this class 
of girls come nearer getting the money they 
earn, than others, who make a poorer appear- 
ance. For these shrewd, money-getting men, 
in their heartlessness, oppress those who seem 
most friendless and most needy. Yes, the 
very ones that they should (if they were men 
with souls, and worshipped any other God than 
money) be most kind and just to, if any differ- 
ence was made, always tare worse at their 
hands. 

I have in this humble way endeavored to 
show some facts, and seek some redress for a 
class that really needs the sympathy of every 
honest heart, though I have only shown one 
drop of the ocean of injustice that the work 
girls of the city experience weekly, and are 
compelled to submit to. Alas! How true it is 
that 

“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 

I have been at work several years, and know 
what I write to be true. Yet I, myself, have 
not felt these acts of injustice near so much as 
1 know many others have. And here let me 
say, that up to my sixteenth year I went to the 
public schools that our city is so blessed with, 
and may say that I have had advantages (which 
perhaps though I’ve poorly improved) before | 
went out to work as a “ sewing girl,” and that 
now, while at work, I only pay my beloved 
aunt half price for: board, and when [ am out 
of employ, she in her kindness boards me for 
nothing but what service I render her in house- 
keeping affairs. But how few there are, com- 

aratively, that have these advantages, and 
a many who, just as soon as they are out of 
work, and are unable to pay, are often turned 
out of their boarding-house into the street, to 
their everlasting ruin! My heart is so full that 
I cannot express what 1 feel, or tell what I 
know; but if you will do an act of noble kind- 
ness, for which many @ poor girl will ever thank 
you and bless you, as it may tend to arouse to 
a sense of justice yome in this city who pro- 
fess to worship the God of Isaac and Jacob ; 
also some others, who profess to believe in and 
worship the blesst:d Kedeemer. This is most 
respectfully sent hy Susan Ler, 

A Sewing Gil. 


Sena aoa 
SPEECH OF MR. SHERMAN IN REPLY 
TO MR. CLARK OF MISSOURI. 
Friday, January 20, 1860. 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri, having said that Mr. 
Sherman had had two opportunities of explain- 
ing his connection with the Helper book— 

Mr. Sherman. I will say that opportu- 
nity has never been rendered to me. When 
the gentleman introduced his resolution, offen- 
sive in its character, at an improper time, in 
an improper manner, he ¢ut off—what he says 
now he desires to give—an opportunity for ex- 
planation. It is true, that, three days alter- 
wards, when the gentleman from Virginia ({Mr. 
Millson] appealed to me, I stated to him fraukly 
how my name became connected with that 
paper. I did not sign the paper; but it seems 
that Hon. E. D. Morgan, a member of the last 
Congress, and a friend of mine, came to mo 
when I was in my place, and asked me to sign 
@ recommendation for the circulation of a po- 
litical pamphlet, to be compiled by a commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Blair, a slaveholder of Mis- 
souri, was one, from a large book by Helper, a 
North Carolinian. I said to him that I had 
not time to examine the book; but if there was 
nothing offensive in it, he might use my name, 
‘Therenpon, this gentleman attached my name 
to that paper. This information I did not have 
at the time the gentleman from Virginia ad- 
dressed me; but I said to him I had no recol- 
lection of having signed the paper, but pre- 
sumed I had, from my name appearing in the 
printed list. I subsequently acquired it from 
Mr. Morgan, whose letter was published. That, 
I believe, was sufficient, under the circum- 
stances. 1 know there are members on that 
side of the House who have considered it as 
satisfactory, and my friends so regard it. At 
the time, I stated that 1 had not read the book, 
that I did not know what was in it. 

The gentleman alludes to another time. 
The other day, when this subject was again 
brought before the House by him, in language 
which, although he claims to be courteous, | 
could not regard as such, when I was, by im- 
plication, but with a disclaimer of personal of: 
fence, charged with disseminating treason, with 


ighti sh in the dwelling of my South- 
lighting fhe for ould not be entitled a& seat 


upon this fleor, I then rose in my place, and 
told the gentleman from Missouri that if he 
would withdraw ‘hat resolution I would answer 
this book page by page, or those extracts one 
by one, and tell him whether I approved them 
or not. The gentleman refused to withdraw 
the regolution. Long ago he was notified by 
me, and my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morris] announced on the floor that his resolu- 
tion was regarded by me as a menace, and, if 
withdrawn, would lead to a frank avowal or 
disavowal. I say now, Mr. Clerk, that I do not 
belfeve it is the desire of the honorable gentle- 
man to give me that opportunity. If he does 
desire it, 1 am willing to do now what I said I 
would have done then. And I say, with equal 
emphasis, that never, so help me God, whether 
or not the Speaker's chair is to be occupied by 
me, will I do so while that resolution is before 
this body, undisposed of. J regard it as offen- 
sive in its tone, unprecedented, unparliament- 
ary, and an invasion of the rights of represent- 
ation. Under the menace clearly contained in 
it, I never will explain a single word contained 
in those extracts. | Applause from the Repub- 
Jican euches and the gallery.] It the geutle- 
man wil withdraw his resolution, even for a 
moment, to relieve me from the menace—he 
may reinstate it afterwards if he chooses—I will 
then say what ] have to say in regard to those 
extracts. But while it stands before the House, 
intended as a stigma upon me, and sustained 
by an argument without precedent in partia- 
mentary history, he cannot expect me to say 
more than I have dove. Ihbelieve not only my 
friends, but the gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, who have a sense of honor, believe 
that my position is correct. 1 know that some 
wf them regard my statement made on the third 
diy of the session as full and satisfactory, and 
all ‘het, under the circumstances, it was proper 
for m° 0 indicate. 

For yrentlemen now to press this matter; to 
agitate th® country; to spread titese extracts 
all over the South, and to charge the seni*ments 
of this book up. me and upon my associates 
here; to proclaim, @ay afier day, that the Re- 
publicans entertain these sentiments and en- 
dorse them, is not that Ingenuous, candid, and 
manly course, which a great party like the 
Democratic party ought to pursue. While we 
may conduct our political qnarrels with heat, 
and discuss matters with zexl and determina- 
tion, it ought to be done with fairness and 
frankness. ‘The mode in which this resolution 
has been pressed before the country, and I, 
with my hands tied aud my lips sealed as a 
candidate, have been arraigned, day by day, is 
without a precedent, not oly iu history, but in 
party caucuses, in State Legislatures, in State 
Conventions, or anywhere else. 

Mr. Clerk, I said, when I rose. the other day, 
that my public cpinions were on record. I say 
sondw. Gentlemen upon the other side have 
said that they have examined that record to as- 
certain what my political opinions were. They 
will look in vain tor anything tending to excite 
insurrection, to disturb the peace, to invade the 
rights of the States, to alienate the North and 
Seuth from each other, or to loosen the ties of 
fraternal jellowship by which ovr people have 
‘been, aud should be, bound together. Lam for 
‘the Union and the Constitution, with all the 
compromises under which it was formed, and 
afk the obligations which it imposes. This has 
always been my position; and these opinions 
have been avowed by me on this floor, and 
stand mow upon your records. Who has brought 
‘anything from that record against me that is 

worthy of answer? 

It is true that the other day one gentleman 
did say I objected to the introduction of a bill. 
Sof did; but, when the gentleman who intro- 
duced the bill made what I conceived to be a 
gatisfactory explanation, I withdrew it. That 
rwas all I could do, and that it was proper for 
me todo. And, sir, the country will take no- 
‘tice that that is the only accusation made 


Malay 


others, bring them forward. 


‘against me while I have been a candidate for 
Speaker before this House. If there be any 


Mr. Hindman. As I am the Democrat refer- 
red to by the member from Qhio, will he per- | 
refrésh his recollection as to some 


which I made in regard to his rec- | with, orendorsement of, the views of John G. 
ged the gentleman with having | Fee and the Abolitionists of Berea settlement, 
ted upon this floor the exclu- g 
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Constitution of his country, as a savage and in- 
human law. I charged him with having stig- 
matized a domestic institution of the Southern 
States of this Union as an injury to the master 
and a crime against the slave. Those matters 
are yet to be met by the gentleman, and I call 
his attention to them. 

Mr. Sherman. In other words, I am charged 
with being a Republican. That is my offence ; 
none other. 1 have never sought to invade the 
rights ‘of the Southern States. I have never 
sought to enh upon the rights of citizens of 
the Southern States. I have my ideas about 
slavery in the Territories, and at the proper 
time and in the proper way I am willing to dis- 
cuss the question. I never made but one speech 
on the subject of slavery, and that was in refer- 
ence to what I regarded as an improper remark 
made by President Pierce in 1856, I then 
spread upon the record my opinions on the sub- 
ject, and I have found no man to call them into 
question. They are the opinions of the body of 
the Republicans. They are the opinions which 
I now entertain. Gentlemen are at liberty to 
discuss these questions as much as they choose, 
and I will bear my share of the responsibility 
for entertaining these opinions. 

But I now speak to my personal record. 

Mr. Hindman. Will the gentleman allow me 
before he proceeds further? : 
Mr. Sherman. The gentleman will excuse me. 
Again: these gentlemen, while publishing in 
their speeches all over the country that I am, 
in effect, a traitor, &e., by implication, it is 
true, disavowing, as I am glad to say each of 
them have done, any design to be personally 
offensive, but in a way that answers the same 
purpose; yet, when called upon to show proofs 
or specifications, they fail to do so; and the 
only act for which I have been arraigned before 
the American people is that, in a moment when 
I was sitting here, busy at my desk, and one of 
my friends, and late a member of this House, 
came to me and asked me to sign a paper rec- 
ommending the:publication of a political tract; 
that, when I authorized my name to be put to 
that recommendation, by that very act I be- 
came a traitor, and would place the torch in 
the hands of the incendiary. I say this is not 
fair argument. And I again repeat that, if my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Clark] desires to 
know what my sentiments are in regard to the 
extracts read at the Clerk’s table, the only por- 
tion of the Helper book I have seen or read, I 
will give them if he will remove a menace from 
me. I never did do anything under menace. I 
never will, It is not in my blood, and these 
gentlemen cannot put it there. [Applause from 
the Republican benches and the galleries.] 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri, sought the floor. 

Mr. Sherman. The gentleman will excuse 
ime. I have, so far as | am concerned in this 
contest, been quict and patient. I desire to 
see an orgavization of the House opposed to 
the Administration. I think it is our highest 
duty to investigate, to examine, and analyze 
the mode in which the executive powers of 
this Government have been administered for a 
few years past. That is my desire. Yes, sir, 
I said here, in the first remark I made, that I 
did not believe the slavery question would 
come up at all during this session. I came 
here with the expectation that we would have 
a business session, that we would examine into 
the business affairs of this Government, and 
that we would analyze the causes of the in- 
creased expenditures of the Government, and 
the proper measures of redress and retrench- 
ment. I did not believe that the slavery ques- 
tion would come up; and, but for the unfortu- 
nate affair of Brown at Harper’s Ferry, { did 
did not believe there would be any feeling on 
the subject. Northern members came here 
with kindly feelings, no man approving the 
foray of John Brown, and every man willing to 
say so; every man willing to admit it as an act 
of lawless violence. We came here hoping 
that, at this time of peace and quiet, we might 
examine, inquire into, and pass upon practical 
measures of legislation tending to harmonize 
the conflicting elements of the Government, 
and strengthen the bonds of union. The inter- 
ests of a great and growing people present 
practical questions enough to tax the ability 
and patriotism of us all. 

Such was our duty; but the moment we ar- 
rived here—before, sir, we had even a formal 
vote—this question of slavery was raised by the 
introduction of the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri. It has had the effect of ex- 
citine tho noble mi_dwdth mre prints - 
and retarded the public Heclies’ Tho debate 
founded upon it has been unjust, offensive, 
wrong, not only to the Republicans here, not 
only to those with whom I act, bui to all our 
common constituents, North and South. The 
gentlemen who have advocated that resolution 
have stirred up bad blood, and all because 
certain gentlemen have recommended that a 
compilation be made of a book. Even yet we 
may retrieve the loss of valuable time. We 
could now go to work, organize this House, and 
administer the powers of this House with fair- 
ness and impartiality. 

In conclusion, let me say, that by no act or 
effort have I sought the position I now occupy 
before the House. The honor was tendered 
me by the generous confidence and partiality 
of those with whom it has been my pride to 
act, politically. Their conduct in this irrita- 
ting controversy has justified my attachment. 
If I shall ever reach the Speaker’s chair, it 
will be with untrammeled hands, and with an 
honest purpose to discharge every duty in the 
spirit which the oath of office enjoins; and to 
organize the House with reference to the rights 
and interests of every section, the peace and 
prosperity of the Union, and the efficient dis- 
charge of all the business of the Government. 
And whenever the friends, who have so gal- 
lantly and liberally sustained me thus far, be- 
lieve that my name in any way presents an 
obstacle to success, it is my sincere wish they 
should adopt some other. Whenever any one 
of my political friends can combine a greater 
number of votes than I have been honored 
with, or sufficient to elect him by a majority or 
plurality rule, I will not stand in this position 
one hour; I will retire from the field, and yield 
to any other gentleman with whom I act, the 
barren honors of the Speaker’s chair; and I 
promise my friends a grateful recognition of 
the unsolicited honor conferred upon me, and 
a zealous and earness co-operation. [Applause 
ree} the Republican benches and the galle- 
ries. 





CASSIUS M. CLAY’S SPEECH. 


The /llowing account of the able speech of 
Mr. Clay, at Frankfort, is from a Whig and pro- 
slavery paper publisies in that city. It will be 
read with interest. 
From the Frankfort Commonwealth: 
CAPT. CLAY'S SPEECH. 

According to notice previously given, Capt. 
C. M. Clay addressed a large audience of Ken- 
tuckians from the steps of the Capitol on Tues- 
day night, the hall of the House of Represent: 
atives having been closed. He was respectful- 
ly and courteously listened to, and had no rea- 
son to complain of those present in any particu- 
lar. All expectations of personal violence, or 
any description of indignity, if anything of the 
kind was expected, were fortunately disappoint- 
ed; the fair fame of the capital of chivalrous 
old Kentucky was not sullied by brutal and 
cowardly mob violence ; nor can it be said that 
slaveholders shrink from the arguments of the 
enemies of their institutions. And, indeed, 
tuere was nothing in thefspeech of Mr. Clay to 
which the most ultra pro-slavery man might 
not have listened without feeling that his self- 
respect had been violated ; for while the speaker 
forcibly and fearlessly proclaimed his determin- 
ed opposition to the institution, his sentiments 
were avowed without insult to those who differ- 
ed with him. The speech was a moderate one 
in tone and language, and dictated, we thought, 
by a conciliatory spirit. It was an attempt, in 
many wears successful, to show how and 
wherein the Republican party had been mis- 
represented by Governor Magoffin and Senator 
Breckinridge, and ‘to place the principles of 
that organization in what he believed to be 
their true light before the people of Kentucky. 
Mr. Clay has generally been regarded an ultra 
anti-slavery man, as he certainly is, yet there 
were few that heard him who, while widely dif 
fering even from the comparatively moderate 
doctrines asse in his speech, did not con- 
cede that if Mr. Clay represented truly the 
}principles of the Republicans, they were not 
quite so desperate a set’ of scamps as they had 
been led to believe. He denied all affiliation 
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Republican was engaged in it, directly or indi- 
rectly. The party with which he acted were 
opposed to any intermeddling with slavery in 
the States where it exists, per Fos by the action 
of the Federal Government, or by the people of 
the North; and regarded all such interference 
as officious and unwarranted by justice or the 
Constitution. Each State was sovereign over 
its own affairs, and had the right to settle the 
question for itself. The doctrine of the Repub. 
lican party, upon which he planted himself, is, 
to prevent by all legal means the extension of 
slavery into free Territories, and in none of 
their platforms had they declared themselves 
in favor of the repeal of the fugitive slave law. 
He would vote for Seward, Chase, John Bell, 
Edward Bates, and most heartily for John J. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky. 

It would be unjust to Mr. Clay, were we to at- 
tempt to give a synopsis of his remarks, as his 
speech will be published in full in a few days. 
There was nothing approximating an incendia- 
ry idea in his speech ; and while we regard his 
views as heretical, and, if carried out, calcu- 
lated to excite bad feeling and to produce mis- 
chief, yet we cannot think that the fact of the 
speech being made in Frankfort will result in 
harm. On the contrary, it is as well that the 
erroneous impressions concerning the designs 
of the dominant party in the North should be 
corrected, in order that the South, attributing 
to them ends and aims which they have not in 
view, may not act hastily or without fully com- 
prehending what their opponents really desire. 





From the Christian Inquirer: 


OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD. 


Tt has been pithily said, that to return evil for 
good is like devils; evil for evil, like beasts; 
good for good, like men; but that to return 
good for evil is like God and like Christ. For 
God sent his Son, while we were yet sinners, to 
save us; and that Son prayed for his crucifiers, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” Is it not strange that this pure and 
divine sun heat of benevolence has melted so 
superficially the frost-bound earth, and that 
hate, force, and blood, are still, to such a lam- 
entable extent, the legal currency of even the 
Christian realms and States? Modern Great 
Britain is the only nation, thus far, that seems 
to understand—at home, at least, whatever she 
may do abroad—how to reform her own insti- 
tutions without revolution, to build up while 
pulling down, and to adopt the sublime conser- 
vatisni of nature, and the unceasing renovation 
of Providence. We do not account for this 
steady march of improvement by the mere in- 
terpenetration of humane and Christian senti- 
ments in the Court, Cabinet, and Councils of 
the fast-anchored isle; but also largely to that 
sound common sense which is a signal Anglo- 
Saxon element. But, however it comes, it is a 
national method of great merit, and is worthy 
of admiration and adoption. 
For, if we will really consider it, to reform 
evil with evil, to write the laws of God in blood, 
to use compulsion in bringing men to do right, 
to argue with hate and bad feeling, to help one 
class by injuring another class, to resort to 
vengeance, and to seek to give energy to the 
Gospel of Truth and Love, the only final reno- 
vater of society, by the use of carnal weapons, 
is the same sort of mismatching of means and 
ends that it would be to attempt to employ a 
steam engine to educate the hnman mind, or to 
screw on a torpedo to our parlor grate to warm 
our apartments. For moral ends there must 
be moral instruments ; for the correction of evil, 
the potent medicine of good; for the conquest 
of error, the victorious power of truth; and for 
the elevation of society to a Christian platform, 
the Archimedean leverage of Christian ideas 
and sentiments. We cannot fight evil success- 
fully with evil, or drive out darkness by dark- 
ness, or overcome selfishness and sin with ha- 
tred, wrath, and evil-speaking. We kuow well 
the temptation to resort to satire, denunciation, 
and ridicule, against the abuses and follies of 
mankind; but they are sharp-edged tools, dan- 
gerous to handle, and that return to plague the 
inventor. We have conquered our opponent, 
not when we have got the best of the argument, 
or put him so palpably and decisively in the 
wrong that he is stung to madness by his de- 
feat; but we mine and undermine the heaviest 
fortress of wrong, oppression, and wickedness, 
when we surround it with the cireumvallations 
of love, and besiege it with the hosts of good 
" WTIciculous such counsel of re- | 
sistance or of non-resistance appears to most 
men ; how little faith they have in moral means 
or moral suasion, and how much confidence 
they repose in the bloody arbitrament of arms. 
But the history of the world reveals how coarse 
ineffectual, and mal apropos, the devil's en- 
gines are to do the Lord’s work. 
These remarks are, we believe, not untimely. 
The destiny of our country, with a promise 
such as the world never before saw for magnif- 
icence, involves perils as vast and impending 
as its promise. Terrible wrongs and evils are 
compounded with invincible elements of ood. 
The nation heaves with the fermentation of 
tremendous mixtures of acid and alkali, and 
the rumble of earthquakes and volcanoes runs 
under our feet. Liberty and slavery are stead- 
ily drawing nearer, as all men cannot but see, 
now for these forty years, to wrestle for the final 
mastery. It is a doom that cannot be averted. 
It is written in history, and foreshadowed in 
prophecy. But if we are true to ourselves, as 
individuals and as a nation, and keep on the 
divine plane of action of overcoming evil with 
good, we may even work out of this knotty 
problem a brilliant truth, and develop a nobler 
and manlier national soul by the conflicts that 
have knit our bones and toughened our sinews. 
We see no canse of panic. We do not believe, 
and never shall till our eyes see the catas- 
trophe, that slavery or any other cause can 
dismember this Republic, and convert us into 
the fratricides of Mexico and South America. 
There is too much good sense, English pluck, 
and Christian principle and feeling, to allow it 
to be done. The crisis can be used (and every 
= we have a crisis in this country) to give a 
igher tone to our civilization, a more generous 
nationality, a richer and broader brotherhood. 
But not in wrath, and clamor, and evil- 
speaking; not by force of arms; not by war, 
and bloodshed, and insurrection, can the great 
boon of freedom and peace be secured. God's 
work requires to be done in God's spirit. Ever 
so little of truth is, in such a wariare, worth 
ever so much of windy eloquence. Ever so 
faint a breath of love opens the gates of wrong 
more effectually than ever so fierce a storm of 
hate. The fable of the sun and wind is in 
point. We are non-resistants so far as this, 
that we do not believe that by insurrection, 
and evolution, and the violent measures of 
political bouleversement, the bolts of ruin can 
be drawn out of these black and threatening 
divudg, and the nation set forward on its great 
career. lIéut we do believe in the well-nigh 
omnipotent power of love, for this, we know, is 
the very nature of God; and it is on this prin- 
ciple that He has formed the world, ordained 
its laws, inspired its children, and decreed its 
destinies. e, therefore, who acts, speaks, 
counsels, plans, and lives, in this Godlike and 
Christlike spirit of love and boundless good 
will, and never allows the foul sediment of 
anger and malice to be stirred up in his lower 
nature, is not a non-resistant to evil in the 
sense of not resisting it at all, because he does 
not use force of arms and rough external ap- 
pliances, and kill his fellow-men; but he is all 
the more effective and angelic resistant and 
conqueror of evil, because he uses the nimble 
and all-subduing weapons of God Almighty. 
Armed with the artillery of love and benevo- 
lence, he can attack and overthrow idolatry, 
despotism, slavery, war, intemperance, and 
every evil and every sin known to man. What 
is ever needed most imperatively of all things, 
therefore, is, in addition to true wisdom, more 
of real good will and sincere desire to do right, 
and to act the brotherly part, and never to lose 
faith in the duty, ability, and glory, of working 
for the good of man in the spirit of the Creator 
himself. In other words, what is needed is 
simply more of the spirit of Christ. “He,” 
said Channing, “who in debate does not lose 
his temper, nor allow any feeling of ill wil! to 
arise towards his opponent, is always master of 
the position.” The same is true of the greater 
contests of systems and communities. The 
victory is ever with right, and truth, and God- 
abounding love—if not to-day or to-morrow, 
yet in the end. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 


A Necro Sentencep to Deartu ror Assist- 

a Stave to Assconp.—Charleston Jan. 28.— 

Francis Mitchell, a porter of the steamship 

24 ef Maret, we esc smay toe be hung on the 
for assisting a slave in his attem) 

to leave the State on card steamer. © 
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The Index to Volume XIII of the Era is 
now ready, and will be furnished, free of charge, 
to any subscriber who may express a desire to 
have a copy. 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, after the morning business, 
Mr. Hunter, of Va., spoke at considerable 
length upon the bill for the protectiou of the 
States against invasion. 

The House, after several dilatory motions, 
proceeded to ballot for Speaker, which resulted 
as follows: 





Whole number of votescast - | - - 233 
Necessary toachoice - - - 117 
Of which Mr. Pennington received - + 116 
Mr. McClernand -~— - - \e - 91 
Scattering - - ae ie ays «75.26 


A motion was then made to adjéirn, which 
motion was lost. Subsequently the Republicans 
agreed to an adjournment, with the distinct un- 
derstanding that the other side would consent 
to a ballot in the morning. 





Rervsiicay Caucus. — The) Republican 
members of the House of Representatives held 
a caucus on Saturday last, in compliange with 
a call made, by Mr. Sherman on the Friday 
previous, on the floor of the Houje. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Sherman withdrgw his name, 
and that an understanding was drrived at to 
vote for Mr. Pennington, of New Jirsey, which, 
as the reader will see, was done on Monday. 





Tue Friexps or THE Forereysorn CitI- 
zexs.—The Sham Democracy have tgain evinc- 
ed their preference for the negro tp the Irish. 
man and German. In vain will tley attempt 
to whitewash the vote ‘given on Monday last, 
for Mr. W. N. H. Smith, of North Carolina, and 
to set up the plea that he is an Old-Line Whig, 
and not a Know Nothing. The — is, 
not whether Mr. Smith has ever joired a Know 
Nothing lodge, but whether he sympathizes in 
the peculiar views of that party, aid whether 
he was not elected to Congress in c(nsequence 
of his “ American” principles? én it be de- 
nied that Mr. Smith has taken groutd in favor 
of an extension of the term of natumlization ? 
That is the question! | 

It is true that he is an Old-Line Whig, but 
it is well known that nearly all the|Old-Line 
Whigs who have co-operated with tle Ameri- 
can party have adopted their principks. John 
Bell, we believe, has never joined\a Know 
Nothing lodge, but he has made strong “ Amer- 
ican” speeches. We had always heard Mr. 
Smith classed among the “ Americans,” and 
we have no doubt that he is as fully commit- 
ted to their principles as any follower of the 
dark lantern. The dodge of denying that he is 
a member of the order will not do. The North- 
ern Democracy have recorded their} votes in 
favor of a man of “ American” prindiples for 
Speaker, and they willin vain attempt to shirk 
the responsibility. 
M. Botts has written an able letter, in reply to 
members of the Legislature, upon the politics 
of the day, and traces the agitations and pxcite- 
ments of the times to the reckless demag)guism 
of the Sham Democracy. He says tlkt the 
remedy is a return to the principles pf the 
framers of the Constitution, which neithe¢ gave 
to Congress the power to legislate slavery into 
the Territories, nor authorizes the Sotth to 
force it upon them by lawless violence. §n the 
contrary, he justly states that the franprs of 
the Constitution excluded slavery from §ll the 
territory under their control. Mr. Botts{nsists 
upon the enforcement of the fugitive slaje law, 
but he is willing that it shall be so modifed as 
to remove from it well-founded objectiorp. 





Hark From THE Toomps!—Mr. Toot 
Georgia, made one of the most fierce, fid 
portentous demonstrations in the Sen 
Tuesday of last week that that body Jas yet 
listened to. He denounced not only indifiduals, 
but whole States, without discriminatio&g His 
language and the intonations of his voife were 
in admirable keeping with the gloomy brocity 
which seems to be his governing senfiment. 
We should not have felt surprised if thigSouth- 
ern Boanerges had called down fire and brim- 
stone, or called it up, to constime the @ensies 
of slavery. As an orator, Mr. Toombs | elongs 
to the school of the Rev. Melehizedeck Howler, 
and his sepulchral notes are well calcufated to 
make timid people shudder and quake, 
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SUPERSERVICEABLE.—Mr. Douglas bfis high 
for Southern support. In his bill for fhe pro- 
tection of the South against invasionjhe has 
gone further than such men as Jeffersm Davis 
can follow him; and we see that somé of the 
most ultra pro-slavery presses are pitesting 
against his bill as an invasion of Stat rights. 
Mr. Douglas was determined to cut utder the 
President, at any rate, and has succdeded in 
disgusting the genuine lovers of slavety by his 
readiness to atone for past offences. 
PROTESTANTISM in ITaLy.—One of fhe most 
auspicious signs of the times is the progress 
of Protestantism in Italy. There canbe little 
doubt that the revolutionary spirit in that coun- 
try owes its vitality to the under-current of free 
thought in religious matters which his for a 
long time been in motion; and now that the 
Italians enjoy some degree of politijal free- 
dom, the Protestant feeling begins to Panifest 
itself in the public sale of the Bible, ad wor- 
ship of God after Protestant ideas. Jf is said 
that the people of Florence, to the th of 
five hundred, meet together every Shiday, to 
study the Scriptures. Whole villages have 
been converted to Protestantism, and dre known 
as Protestant. The new Govertment of 
Tuscany seems determined to pregerve the 
freedom of public worship, in spite of the 
priesthood. This reformation in religion, it 
may be hoped, will go on, until the a strong- 
hold of error, ignorance, and superstition, is 
overthrown. It is the star of hope to Europe, 
without whose guidance political revolutions 
can only result in the useless destruction of 
human life. Civil liberty cannot coexist with 
spiritual despotism; and the converte of the 
proposition is equally true, that political des- 
potism cannot subsist in conjunction with re- 
ligious freedom. 


























Tue Wise ConsPrracy in 1856.—At a re 
cent Union meeting in Knoxville, Tenn., Judge 
Bailey, formerly of Georgia, made a speech, in 
noticing whieh, the Whig of that city remarks: 

“The Judge made one startling disclosure, 
which was new to us all. He said, that duri 
the Presidential contest, Gov. Wise had ad- 
dressed letters to all the Southern 
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to these generous traditions.” 
will not intervene, she will not let Austria do 
80. 
great war, gained four victories, lost 50,000 
men, spent three hundred millions, and shaken 


THE NAPOLEON PAMPHLET. 


The signs of the times indicate that the tem- 
poral power of the Pope is hastening to its 
termination. It has long been known that his 
Holiness has lost all moral power over the peo- 
ple who are under his immediate government, 
and that but for the presence of foreign armies 
his subjects would be in open rebellion against 
his authority. The Pope is said to be, person- 
ally, an amiable and benevolent man, but his 
Government, in the hands of a corrupt priest 
hood, is an unmitigated and insupportable des- 
potism. No sooner was war declared by France 
and Sardinia against Austria, than the subjects 
of the Pope in his more northern provinces, in 
common with those of Tuscany, Lombardy, and 
Parma, revolted, and set up a provisional gov- 
ernment for themselves. The Austrian troops 
which had held them in subjection to the priest- 
ly tyranny being driven out, they have ever 
since maintained their independence of the 
Pope ; and his temporal authority has since the 
war been confined to the city of Rome and the 


provinces south of it. 
One of the most difficult questions to be ad- 


justed by the proposed Peace Congress is that 
relating to the disposition to be made of these 
revolted subjects of the Pope. Are they to be 
reduced to their former subjection, or are they 
to be allowed to dispose of their own fortunes? 
Austria and the ultra Catholics, including those 
of this country, insist that the rights of a free 
people must be crushed under the iron heel of 
despotism, and that the province of Romagna 
must, at all hazards, and at any sacrifice of 
blood, be resubjugated. 

In singular and most honorable contrast to 
this Austrain policy which Bishop Hughes and 
the Catholic priesthood of this country sustains, 
the Emperor of France, though an almost ab- 
solute monarch, insists that the people must be 
protected in their rights of self-government. 
A pamphlet has appeared in Paris, with the 
semi-official approbation of the Emperor, and 
which is believed to have emanated directly 
from him, in which this subject is discussed 
with masterly ability. We cannot praise the 
writer for directness and frankness, but a more 
adroit or more forcible presentation of the sub- 
ject, in the difficult circumstances by which it 
is surrounded, we can scarcely conceive of. 
The Imperial author is all deference and rever- 
ence for the Holy Father and for Mother 


the Pope must be maiutained. An elaborate 
argument, more specious than solid or sincere, 
is offered in support of this proposition. 
the Pope were not a temporal sovereign,” says 
the Imperial pamphleteer, “he would be either 
French, Spanish, Austrian, or Italian, and the 
title of his nationallity would deprive him of his 
character as universal Pontiff. The Holy See 
would be nothing more than the stay of a 
throne at Paris, Vienna, or Madrid. It was so 
at a former period, and a successor of St. Peter 
had the misfortune to allow his authority to be 
absorbed in the ‘ Holy German Empire.’ ” 

But the pamphlet goes on to define what 
the temporal power of the Pope should be; and 
the paradoxical position is laid down with ap- 
parent seriousness, that “the smaller the terri- 
tory, the greater will be the sovereign.” And 
again: “ It is only possible, if exempt from all 
the ordinary conditions of power—that is to 
say, from everything that constitutes its activity, 
its development, its progress. It must exist 
without an army, without a Parliament, so to 
say, without a code of laws or a court of jus- 
tice.” 

This temporal government should be con- 
fined to the city of Rome; and, in the same 
Spirit of mockery tha nasmhletaer says, “ but 

ignty must not rend 


upon him to act a political part, for the Pontiff, 


servitude for himself, or a necessity of servitude 
for his people.” And therefore “ municipal 
liberties, as extensive as possible, should re- 
lease the Papal Government from all the de- 
tails of administration, and thus give a share of 
public local life to those who are disinherited 
of political activity.” In other words, the tem- 
poral government of the Pope is to be nominal 
over the city of Rome, and real nowhere. 

The real temporal advantage which the Na- 
poleon pamphlet proposes to secure to the Pope 
is a handsome revenue, to be contributed by 
the Catholic Powers. His Holiness would do 
well to accept a composition in Peter's pence 
for the loss of his misgoverned provinces. It 
would be an almost intangible addition to the 
budgets of France, Austria, Spain, and the 
smaller Catholic States of Europe and Amer- 
ica, to guaranty a far more splendid revenue 
to the Pope than he can raise by the severest 
system of taxation from the small provinces 
which have heretofore acknowledged his sway. 
“The city of Rome,” says the pamphlet, “ and 
the patrimony of St. Peter, must be guaran- 
tied to the sovereign Pontiff by the great Pow- 
ers, with a considerable revenue, that the Cath- 
olic States will pay, as a tribute of respect and 
protection to the Head of the Church. An Ital- 
ian militia, chosen from the elite of the Federal 
army, should assure the tranquillity and invi- 
olability of the Holy See.” 

It is admitted by the pamphlet that the Pope 
has a just title to Romagna and the other 
States of the Church, secured by the treaty of 
1815. But what one treaty has given, another, 
for sufficient reasons, may take away. The 
Head of the Church has no armies which can 
reduce his revolted subjects to obedience, and, 
if he possessed the power, it would be highly 
derogatory to his character to exercise it. Who, 
then, shall doit forhim? Shall France? “But 
she cannot do it. A Catholic nation, she would 
never consent to strike so serious a blow at the 
moral power of Catholicism. A liberal nation, 
she could not compel a people to submit to a 
Government which their will rejects.” The 
pamphlet goes on to declare that “France is 
not used to such work,” and to boast that, 
“under Louis XVI, we went to the New 
World, to help it to achieve its nationality. 
Belgium and the Danubian Principalities are 
indebted to us for their political existence. It 
is not the Emperor who could prove unfaithful 
And if France 


“ And should we have run the risk of a 


Europe, that Austria might, on the morrow of 


peace, resume in the ‘peninsula the domination 
she exercised on the eve of her defeat?’ | and, indeed, no nation is so dependent upon the 
“ Should our soldiers have shed their blood in 
vain,” and “should Magenta and Solferino only | growth of cotton. The whole cotton region 


be trophies of contemporaneons history?” 
France, then, cannot intervene for the restora- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope in the 
Romagna, and she cannot permit Austria to 
have recourse to force to compel the population 
to submission. Such is the manly and liberal 
view which the Emperor of France takes of the 
affairs of Italy and the papacy. It presents 
him in advantageous contrast with the Catholic 
bishops and clergy of this country, who, while 
they profess attachment to our system of r 

publican liberty, are urging upon the Powers 
of Europe the re-subjugation of the Italians 
who have revolted against the odious tyranny 
of the Roman Pontiff. We trust that the Cath- 
olic laity in this country, like that of France 
and Italy, will revolt against the dictation of a 
Priesthood whose cardinal maxim is, passive 





ing. obedience to a foreign 
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Church. He insists that the temporal power of 


“ If 


er it obligatory | 


instead of finding in this power a guaranty of 
independence, would find only a condition of 





laity in temporal affairs. Here, then, is an op- 
portunity to evince independence of priestly 
dictation, which, it is to be hoped, will be im- 
proved. 

Before closing, we will give a few more brief 
extracts from the Napoleon pamphlet, which 
will serve to illustrate the spirit in which it is 
conceived. Louis Napoleon, as the monarch 
of France, is styled the eldest son of the 
Church, but it is evident that he has no exalted 
ideas of priestly rule. In showing the necessity 
of reducing the dominion of the Pope to the 
limits of Rome, he argues : 


“Tn fact, a great State implies certain re- 
quirements which it is impossible for the Pope 
to satisfy. A great State would like to follow 
up the politics of the day, to perfect its in- 
stitutions, participate in the general move- 
ment of ideas, take advantage of the trans- 
formation of the age, of the conquests of 
science, of the progress of the human mind. 
He cannot do it. Vhe laws will be shackled by 
dogmas. His authority will be paralyzed by 
irqditions. His patriotism will be condemned 
by faith. He must either resign himself to im- 
mobility, or rise even to revolt. The world will 
advance, and leave him behind. Then, of two 
things, one will happen—either everything will 
be extinguished in that people, and nothing 
will remain in it of the generous activity of 
public life, or else the noble aspirations of na- 
tionality will burst through, and it will become 
necessary, as we have witnessed already, for 
material force to supply the deficiencies of 
moral authority.” 


It would be difficult to find a stronger state- 
ment than this, of the fact that the age has out- 
grown the Church—that it has become a clog 
and a hindrance to civilization—and that the 
period has arrived when it ‘behooves the great 
Powers of Europe to break the fetters of super- 
stition which have bound the free thought and 
liberal activity of the people. 

In proposing to restrict the temporal power 
of the Pope to the limits of Rome, in order to 
add to his dignity, the pamphieteer lets oif the 
following piece of solemn irony, which might 
excite the envy of Gibbon. It follows close 
upon the above quotation, in which the beauties 
of priestly rule are so graphically depicted. 
The writer says: “The existence may be ad- 
mitted in Europe of a small corner of earth, 
free from the passions and interest which agi- 
tate other peoples, and devoted solely to the 
glory of God.” * * * “After having given 
laws to the whole world, she can only retain 
her greatness by commanding souls. The 
Roman Senate has no other compensation 
worthy of it but the Vatican.” 

That this remarkable pamphlet is the pro- 
duction of the Emperor of France, or that it 
foreshadows his policy, we have not only the 
evidence of common opinion in well-informed 
circles in Europe, but the significant fact that 
Walewski, his Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
cousin, was dismissed for denying that it ema- 
nated from the Emperor. His dismissal is said 
to have immediately followed his declaration 
that it could not be attributed to the Emperor 
while he remained in office. 

The latest news from Europe, which will be 
found in our columns, goes to confirm the im- 
pression that France will vindicate the right of 
the Italians to liberty; and that the Pope will 
never have his lost possessions restored to him. 
The fact cannot be denied that Louis Napoleon, 
whose antecedents, and whose domestic Goy- 
| ernment, at the present moment, we alike dis- 
approve, has acted on a large and liberal for- 
eign policy, and we must accord to him, at 
least, a wise and sagacious selfishness, which 
appreciates and avails itself of the spirit of the 
age, if no higher motives. If France and Rus- 
sia, the two greatest States of the European 
continent, must be ruled for the present by 
Sep ey oorrusy regora at es pedVideutiat that 
men like Louis Napoleon and Alexander, with 
intelligence to perceive the necessity of ameli- 
orating the condition of the people, are chosen 
to direct their affairs ; and that while the one 
is engaged in breaking the yoke of spiritual 
despotism, the other is employed in overthrow- 
ing that twin relic of barbarism, serfdom, or 
slavery. 


SOUTHERN PROSPERITY AND SOUTH- 
ERN POLITICS. 

The Boston Z'raveller remarks : 

“Of all people in the world, the slaveholders 
of the South have been in their business and in 
their pecuniary profits the most successful. 
Nothing like the magnitude of their large and 
continually increasing gains is known in the 
history of commerce and agriculture. The out- 
turn of the cotton crop the present year will be 
enormous, and that, too, after having had last 
year the largest crop ever before known. The 
price at which it sells is very high, and the de- 
mand takes off the product as fast as it can be 
carried to market, while the Northern ships are 
taking it to market, as they will find at the 
close of the season, for less than the actual cost 
of transportation, as no return freights which 
will pay can be had. There is not much dan- 
ger of disunion on the part of the South under 
such circumstances, for, with such palmy pros- 
perity, it is unnatural to find either ill-nature 
or ferocity.” 

Unluckily for the logic of the Traveller, the 
ill-nature and ferocity” of the cotton-growers 
increases with their profits, and their threats of 
disunion go hand in hand with their success 
in planting. Whether their threats are serious, 
or only designed to frighten the North out of 
its opposition to the extension of slavery, is an- 
other question. 

If the coiton-growers knew which side their 
bread is buttered, their large profits would be 
a guaranty of good behaviour; for nothing is 
more certain than that disunion, if it were prac- 
ticable, would be their undoing. A Southern 
Confederacy would impose burdens upon the 
people which they have never known within 
the Union, and would, after all, be inadequate 
to protect slavery against the insults and inter- 
ventions of the great States of Europe and of 
the North. 

Kenneth Rayner said, in the Legislature of 
North Carolina, eleven years ago, by way of 
dissuading that body from an ultra policy in 
regard to slavery: “Sir, the civilized world is 
against us.” When will the slaveholders of the 
South learn this truth? When will they learn 
that the people of Europe are thorough-paced 
Abolitionists ? The Southern politicians make 
a great mistake when they assume that all the 
commercial and manufacturing States of the 
world will still the voice of conscience in order 
to propitiate the cotton-growers. There can 
be no necessity for such a course. Cotton is a 
great product—a great staple of commerce— 
but the manufacturers and consumers are no 
more dependent upon it than the producers ; 





manufacture as the Gulf States are upon the 


would be rendered bankrupt by the failure to 
sell one crop, and the idea that Great Britain 
or France must abandon their hostility to sla- 
very, in order to induce the slaveholders to sell 
an article which they must sell or become 
bankrupts, is simply childish absurdity. It is 
the very error of the moon. 

The law which compels the planters to grow 
and to sell cotton to anybody who will buy, is 
as imperative as that which constrains the slave 
to delve, or to follow the plow. Indeed, the 
master has not even the poor privilege of run- 
ning away, which the slave sometimes finds an 
opportunity to exercise. 

Out of the Union, the South, as we have often 
said, would be the weakest country in the world, 
because one-third of its population, dispersed 
throughout its broad surface, are alien enemies, 





TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE— | claim no control over the consciences of the } despotisins of Italy and Austria, which seem to 


in later years, regarded slavery asa great moral 


cording to this Southern Baptist journal, en- 
dorsed by the leading Democratic paper of 


ed to insist on immediate abolition, they were 
arrant hypocrites. Such is the verdict of South- 
ern Baptist piety, endorsed by Southern Demo- 
cratic authority. 


can.—It is a significant fact, that one of the 
signers of the card calling on Mr. Botts for his 
views was the Black Republican Senator from 
Wheeling. 
thereby courting the association of this traitor, 
the Re parmiae members of the Legislature who 
uni 

affront to the people of Virginia. To recognise 
this political renegade was itself a slur on the 
State—to plot with him, a wanton insult. 


done ?—Petersburg ( Va.) Press. 


with no rights which the laws or customs of of the Virginia press of the present day. Mr. 








totter to their fall, in consequence of the awa- 
kening spirit of liberty among the people, are 
in a happy condition compared with that of the 
South, if separated from the North. For the 
European despotisms, severe as they may be, 
recognise all classes as subjects, with acknowl- 
edged rights, entitled to equal protection; all 
are entitled to the fruits of their daily labors, 
and their chief complaints are, that the taxes 
are heavy, that the press is fettered, and that 
the liberty of speech is curtailed. But the 
slave has no country. In the language of Jef- 
ferson, “If a slave can have a country in this 


————=—— 
ton, Jefferson, and Madison, and, for this of. 
fence, the organ of the apostate Democracy r 
the State denounces him as a traitor, Those 
great men, if now alive, could not be elected to 
any office. The Slave Democracy build th 
tombs of the prophets, but they stone those 
who still revere and practice their Precepts, : 
Bie? at 

Tennessee, Kentucky, anp OnI0.~One of 
the most pleasing and interesting events Which 
has taken place for a jong time is recorded j 
the following telegraphic reports of a Visit t 
the Tennessee aud Kentucky Legislatures to 





world, it must be any other in preference to 
that in which he is born to live and labor for 
another.” He added: “I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that Ged is just; that 
His justice cannot sleep forever; that, consid- 
ering numbers, nature, and natural means only, 
a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an ex- 
change of situation, is among possible events ; 
that it may become probable by supernatural 
interference.” 

Would it not be well for the Southern disun- 
ionists to attend to this prophetic warning from 
the profoundest of Southern statesmen? Mr. 
Jefferson was no religious enthusiast, no agita- 
tor—and, indeed, he was prone to skepticism— 
yet he “trembled to think that God is just,” 
and feared that “a revolution of the wheel of 
fortune” might be hastened by “ supernatural 
interposition.” 

The shallow and ambitious demagogues who 
now rule the South have no such faith in the 
justice of an overruling Providence as was 
cherished by Mr. Jefferson, though he has been 
denounced as an infidel. But there is still 
faith and justice in the hearts of the people, 
and they should be warned of the predictions 
of Virginia’s greatest thinker. His fearful pic- 
tures of slavery and its evils should be in the 
hands of every planter and citizen of the South. 
The freedom of speech and of the press have 
so long been suppressed in the South, that a 
whole generation has grown up in ignorance of 
the great maxims of liberty which animated 
the founders of our republican system of Gov- 
ernment. A wide diffusion through the South 
of the teachings of the great men of the Revo- 


gandism and disunion at their base. 
aliens 
VIRGINIA REQUIRING AN OATH OF 
ALLEGIANCE. 

Mr. Woolfolk, of the Virginia House of Del- 
egates, has offered a bill or resolution in that 
body, requiring sheriffs or other county officers 
to administer an oath of allegiance to all North- 
ern immigranis to the State. The proposed 


and defend her soil and institutions against 
her enemies. A writer in the Richmond Ln- 
guirer thinks that such an oath has become 
necessary, in order to shield the State against 
the insidious operations of Northern Abolition- 
ists. He states that large numbers of Northern 
men are now settled in the State, that they are 
coming in daily; and if the State adopts practi- 
cal non-intercourse with the North, an immense 
immigration of manufacturers and operatives is 
expected, which will greatly endanger the safety 
of slavery. 

We think that the precaution of requiring an 
oath of allegiance will not be attended with the 
salutary consequences anticipated. Tor its ef: 
fect can only be to bind the immigrants to obey 
the laws, while they remain laws. This good 
citizens will do, of course, without taking an 
oath, but it by no means follows, that an oath 
of allegiance will bind men to propose no 
changes in the laws. Such an oath would be 
in the highest degree absurd, and nou but 
slaves or knaves would take it. 

But the people of Virginia need indulge no 
apprehension that the State will become a great 
manufacturing country while slavery lasts, or 
that she will be overwhelmed with free immi- 
grants from the North while slavery exists to 
its present extent. We believe thot it is the 


facturing and commercial as well as agricul- 
tural State, but the process will be a very grad- 
ual one, and slavery will recede as freedom 
comes in. The growth of the free element will 
be in exact proportion to the decline of slavery, 
and free labor will supersede slave labor. 

The Virginians have only to study the census 
of Baltimore and of Maryland, in order to get 
a horoscope of their own fature destiny. They 


have been marked by a decline of slavery, and 
have gained most wealth and population. The 
institution of slavery has now little more than 
@ nominal existence in the counties which bor- 
der on Peunsylvania, including Baltimore; and 
ry holds sway, have actually made no progres 


tell the tale of ruiu which slavery has wrought 
better than these simple facts? 





THE TOUCHSTONE—WHO CAN STAND 
THE TEST? 

A leading “ Democratic” journal of Alabama, 
the Montgomery Advertiser, copies, with marks 
of its high approbation, an article from the 
Southwestern Baptist, from which we take the 
following extract : 
“ No man who believes slavery to be an evil 
ean honestly defend tt; he is a hypocrite who 
attempts it, and hence emancipationists are as 
dangerous to the South as abolitionists—the 
only difference being in the remedies they pur- 
pose for what both claim to be a social and 
political and moral evil. The moment a man 
admits anything to be a moral evil, he is bound 
as an honest man to oppose it to extermination ; 
and if he does not, it is prima facie evidence 
of his own corruption.” 
It is not our purpose just now to make an is- 
sue with this organ of Southern piety, but we 
propose simply to call attention to the fact that 
every great man of the South during the Revo- 
lutionary era falls under his ban of proscrip- 
ion. 

He declares that “all who believe slavery to 
be an evil are as dangerous to the South as 
abolitionists.” Now, it is well known that 


| ities of that State. In vain will small 


Intion upon slavery would sap slavery propa- | 


oath is to support her Coustituiion aud jaws, | 


destiny of Virginia to become a great maunuv- | 


will find that the prosperity of that State and | 
city, their increase in population and wealth, | 


that the counties which have lost most slaves | 
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which are worth something 
| thing: 
| Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 27.—The members of 
| the Kentucky and Tennessee Legislatures or 
| when "2 vaantar , . pi < 
| rived here yesterday, and were received jn the 
all of the tonne ic aint . hg 
hall of the House by a joint convention of both 
| branches of the Legislature. The guests w 
vartile enalne im en 4 hae: =e 
he artily welcomed in an address by Gov, Den. 
nison. 
_ Gov. Magoffin, of Kentuck 
in the name of the people 
cordial welcome tendered, 
warm welcome, but was not prepared for such 
a greeting. He would take home this welcome 
to the people of Kentucky, and tell them that 
7 y 

_we have to do, to keep the Government 
united, is to see each other oftener, and know 
each other better. 

Gov. Magoffin introduced Col, Newcomb, of 
the Tennessee Legislature, who responded in 
behaii of that State. He said, that while Con. 
gress cannot organize, Ohio, Tennessee and 

n - J i 
Kentucky, can meet and greet each other ag 
wel ren | } 1" Ini 
brethren. He eulogized the Union and the 
Constitution. The speech was received with 
great applause. 
| After the adjournment of the convention, 
. . "7 

meeting was extemporized, at which numerous 
j Speeches were made. The best feeling and 
| great enthusiasm prevailed. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 27.—The excursion train 
Reet: : iti. 
| numbering seventeen cars, with the Legislatures 
| of Kentucky, Pennessee, and Ohio, and the 
| military of Dayton, Columbus, and Springfield 
} en ~ a OE 4 rs ~ nm. 
| arrived at three o'clock this afternoon. The 
guests were received at the depot by an im. 
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mense crowd of citizens, and a procession was 

| formed and marched to Pike's Opera House, 

| where the reception took place. The streets 

| on the line of march were densely thronged, 
The bospitalities of the city were tendered to 
the visiters hy Mayor Bishop, and speeches 
were muds by Judze Stow, Gov, Magofin of 





| 
| 
Kentucky, Lieut. Gov. Newman of Tennessee, 
| 






Gov. Dennison of Ohio, and ethers, 
The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and the 
Opera House was crowded to its greatost ca- 
| pacity. The crowd in the neighborhood of the 
| luil g was the greatest ever witnessed in 
| Cincinnati, and the efforts of the entire police 
| force were almost powerless to force a passage 


| for the procession, It appeared as if the whole 
city had turned out to welcome the distinguish- 
| ed guests. The streets are to-night decorated 
with flags and mottoes. The grand banquet 
takes place to-morrow at the Burnet House, 
The entire steam fire department is also to be 
exhibited to-morrow. 
Dr. William Price, an old and respected citi- 
zen, died this morning. 





Cincinnati, Jan. 28.—At the banquet last 
night, in honer of the distinguished guests of 
the city, Gov. Dennison read a telegraphic dis- 
patch trom Goy. Morgan, of New York, in be- 
half of the Legislature of that State, inviting 


the Legislatures of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Vhio, to visit Albany. The dispatch was en- 
| thusiastically received. This morning, after 
| wituessing the operations of the fire depurt- 


ment, the guests visited Nicholas Longworth’s 
house, where they were hospitably entertained. 
The Kentucky Legislature left for Frankfort at 
one o'clock, and the Tennessee Legislature for 
Louisville at four o’clock, this afternoon. 

A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

We have seen, in the hands of the Hon. 
| Charles Sumner, a literary curiosity of singular 
interest, which he has recently brought with 
| him from Enrope, and which will certainly 
compare in importance with anything of the 
kind in our country. In the Old World, it would 
have a high place among the most prized treas- 
ures of a museum. It is an album of the class 
known as Album Amicorum, and was kept by a 
Neapolitan nobleman, Camillus Cordoyn, at 
Geneva, during the first nalf of the seventeenth 
| century. As this town was on the high road 
to Italy at that time, it was a natural stopping- 
| place. The album shows to whatextent. There 
| are several hundred autographs, of different 

nations, each with a motto or sentiment. 
| Among these are German princes, French no- 
| blemen, and large numbers of English cavaliers 
| and roundheads, ; 
This is the entry by the famous Lord Strat: 
| ford, when a young man on his continental tour: 





1 Qui nimis notus omnibus ignotus morilur 
Tho. Wentworth. Anglus, 1612;” & 
modest sentiment for one with such couspicu- 
ous destinies. 

But the autograph of special interest, out: 
weighing all the rest, and giving historic value 
to the whole* volume, is that of John Milton. 
| This bears date the 10th Jane, 1639, and was 


| . . 
| sibe, 


it is these counties which have gained every-| written on his way back from Italy, shortly be- 
thing, while the lower counties, in which slave-| fore his return to England. The English verses 


| quoted are the last lines of his own Comus, 

which was already published before he com: 

menced his travels. The whole entry 13 33 
follows: 

“Tf Vert a 

Heaven iteets 

Caium non animum 1 






te dum trans mare curr 
Joannus Micronivs, Ang!us- 

Junii 10, 1639. 

It will be observed that a liberty is taken 
with a verse of Horace, by changing it from the 
third to the first person, so as to give it greater 
point. As originally written, it may be ren- 
dered into English: “'The sky, not the mind, 
they change who cross the sea.” As altered by 
Milton for this occasion, it is: “ The sky, not 
the mind, J change when I cross the sea. 
The bearing of this on the beautiful sentiment 
from Comus is very interesting. 

The existence of this autograph was known 
to the late William Ellery Channing, who apt'y 
remarked with regard to it, that it showed 
“that to Milton the words from Comus were 
something more than poetry—that they were s 
principle of life.” It is quoted and dwelt upon 
by Mr. Mitford, in his Life of Milton, prefixed to 
Pickering’s octavo edition; but he has fallen 
into errors, which make it doubtful if this ¥" 
ter ever saw the original. 

The autographs of Milton, as of Shakespeare, 
have excited great interest, and been aor 
cussed. Among the treasures of the British 
Museum, there is nothing which attracts more 
attention. It has been sometimes thought o- 
the one in Boston, belonging to Mr. Sumner, . 
the most precious of all that exist of the former 
poet, while the album itself is most valuable on 
other grounds.— 7'ranscript. 





Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
George Mason, the Randolphs, George Wythe, 
Edmund Pendieton, Patrick Henry, St. George 
Tucker, and a host of leading men in Virginia, 
and political evil; and hence they were, ac- 


Alabama {“ as dangerous as abolitionists.” It 
follows, furthermore, that in so far as they fail- 


CALDWELL, THE Vincinia Buack Repvsit- 


In seeking the signature, and 


with him have been guilty of a gross 


Where is the caustic lash of the Richmond 
Whig, before whose doors this thing was 


The above is a fair specimen of the liberality 





society respect, and no amor patria. The | Caldwell stands by the principles of Washing- 





. . smile of 
We have seen a photographic fac sme 0 


the above autograph of Milton, which is 80 P™ 
fect a copy of the original as at first sight t0 
lead to the suspicion that the leaf bas been 
taken from the album. It is published by Mr. 
C. H. Brainard, of Boston, who is now sour 
ing in Washington, and copies will be forward: 
ed free of postage on receipt of one dollar. The 
photograph is neatly mounted, and is acco 
panied by a brief description of the album - 
which it is copied. 
aoe oe 

Tue Homesteap Brit.—The Washington °c 
respondent of the New York Courier writes a 
follows : 

“Mr, Grow is preparing to introduce the 
Homestead bill in the House, immediately * 
ter organization. The House will pass at 
once, and send it to the Senate, that that body 
may not have their old excuse again, of n0 - 
to take it up. It is said that the President 
veto it. Well, let him, if he chooses. The 
Northwest will be a power in the election ° 
1860; and if he dare to veto a bill fraught ¥' 


such importance to the interests of that sect}? 
the citizens will know how to 


deal with him. : 
Notwithstanding this threat, we trust th 


President will put his veto upon the pill, if i 
pass. 


This scheme of a certo = he . 


roposition to swindle the Treasury ublie lam ds. 


tates out of their just share of the p 


We shall be glad to applaud a Presidential 
in such @ case.-— Mississippian, 


est 
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meee hiss a * 
INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 
The Tribunc’s Washington correspondent 


ys: 
we? No testimony has been given before the 
farper’s Ferry committee of investigation in 
gny way inphonsee Republicans with John 
grown's raid. Mr. Realf states emphatically 
shat the movement was known to but few per- 
ons, a8 Brown was a secretive man, and kept 
rig oWN counsels. None who accompanied 
bin to Harper's Ferry, but Kagi, was informed 
ofthe plan, which did not contemplate running 
~f negroes. He says also that Brown and 
‘hose in his coufidence were radical abolition- 
‘4¢ who denounced the Republicans. When 
senator Wilson made his speech in Lawrence, 
they assailed him for failing to approach their 
vgndard of duty. Mr. Wilson appeared before 
the committee, and stated that he had written 
i) Dr. Howe, of Boston, for the original letter 
hich had been referred to by Realf. That let- 
er was written in May, 1858, and substantially 
yils Dr. Howe that information had reached 
yim to the effect that Brown intended using 
gms furnished for Kansas by the Massachu- 
atts Aid Society in @ manner not contempla- 
ed, and advises that they should be withdrawn 
fom him. Mr. Blair, of Collinsville, who manu- 
actured the pikes which figured at Harper's 
Ferry, states that they were ordered during the 
Kansas troubles, as weapons of protection. Mr. 
(allender, cashier of the State Bank at Hart- 
(rd, proves that Brown had funds there which 
vere drawn to furnish supplies for Kansas. 
Yeither had the remotest idea of the movement 
in Virginia till it was published.” 

The Heraid’s Washington correspondent 


says + 

“Realf concluded his testimony before the 
Harper's Ferry committee to-day. It was a de- 
ailed account of the organization of the Brown 
provisional government in Canada, which has 
giready been published. He testified that he 
went to England in 1858, and knew nothing 
about Brown’s operations after that time. He j 
yas requested to examine certain letters found 
in Brown's bag, to see if he could identify, but 
testified that he knew nothing about Brown’s 
correspondents or the authorship of the letters. 
Itis evident that some members of the com- 
mittee have been Gisappoiuted in Reall’s testi- 
mony, he having testified he knew nothing of | 
any importance that was not before in evidence. 
Mr. B. B. Newton, the Vermont member of the 
National Kansas Committee, and previously the 
jeader of the colony at Mapleton, Bourbon 
county, Kansas, confirmed the testimony of Mr. | 
Corning, as to the refusal of the National Com- ! 
mittee to farnish arms to Brown in 1857. ! 
When he commenced testifying in relation to 
the invasion of Kansas by armed bodies of men, | 
he was stopped. Senator Wilson went before 
the commitiee to-day, and informed them that 
he could produce a copy of the letter to Dr. 
Howe ceucerning ihe movements of Brown, 
kased upon the information he received from | 
Col. Forbes. He had sent to Natick for it. 
The chairman informed him they were willing | 
to give him his own time to prepare his testi- 
mony. 





CONNECTICUT REPUBLICAN CONVEN- | 
TIO’ 


ate 


The resolutions adopted at the Republican 
State Convention of Connecticut begin by de- | 
caring devotion to the Constitntion, regretting | 
the abandonment of the Territorial policy of! 
the founders of the Republic, condemning the | 
repeal of the Missouri compromise, and then 
proceed as follows: 

“ Resolved, That ihe union of the States will 
be best preserved by a scrupulous observance 
of the rights of the States, and of all constitu- 
tional duties and requirements; we are there- 
fore unequivocally opposed to any interference 
by the citizens of any one or more States with 
the institutions of another, but would maintain | 
inviolate the rights and sovereignty of each and , 
every State and Territory, aud defend the soil 
of the same from lawless invasion. 

“ Resolved, That the recent lawless invasion | 
of Virginia by an armed band, with a view to 
molest and disturb a peaceful community in | 
the quiet possession of their undoubted consti- 
tutional rights, like the long-continued and re- 
peated invasions of Kansas by armed ruffians, 
who defrauded that people of their elections, | 
destroyed. their property,.and_ murdered _their | 
inhabitants, meets with no approval or justifica- | 
tion from us, but, on the contrary, receives our 
unqualified censure and condemnation. 

“ Resalved, That the course of the Adminis- | 
tration presses of Connecticut, in vilifying the | 
State, and assigning it a dishonorable place in | 
the Confederacy, by representing a majority of | 
its citizens as abettors of or sympathizers with | 
insurrection, by endeavoring to inflict an enor- 
mous injury upon its trade and prosperity, for 
the sake of compelling Northern business men 
to belie their political convictions, shows con- 





clusively that their sympathy for traitorous | 


Menaces against the General Government is 
allied with a treasonable disregard of the honor 
of Connecticut, and in this pursuit of political 
plunder they exhibit neither loyalty to the State 
nor love to the Union. 

“ Resolved, That the threats constantly made 
by leading Democrats, in and ont of Congress, 
to dissolve the Union in case of the election of 
aRepablican President, which threats receive 
no rebuke from the Democratic press or at any 
Democratic meeting—brand that party as dis- 
organizing and revolutionary, and give the lie 
to all its pretended love of the Union. We 
avow that no party having any confidence in 
the soundness of its principles would aim to 
succeed by such means ; and we hereby declare 
our utter contempt for such childish attempts to 
frighten American freemen and influence their 
votes, and our determination to use all honora- 
ble means to put down the disorganizers, dis- 
unionists, and slavery-extentionists, now in of- 
fice, and to restore peace and good government 
to our country by the election of a President, 
the opposite in every particular of the present 
incumbent.” 

The other resolutions call for a discrimina- 
tive tariff, urge the passage of a homestead bill, 
and recommend the propriety of appointing an 
earlier day for the assembling of the Chicago 
Convention. 


Iowa Detecates to Caicaco.—The Repnb- 
lican State Convention of Iowa, held at Des 
Moines, on the 18th instant, appointed the fol- 
lowing delegates to cast the vote of that State 
in the Republican National Convention : 

Delegates at Large—W. Penn Clark, L. C. 
Noble, John A. Kasson, Henry O'Connor, J. 
F, Wilson, J. W. Rankin, N. J. Rush, R. Me- 
Pherson, C. F. Clarkson, H. P. Shoulte, John 
Johns. 

First Judicial District—A. H. Sanders, J.C. 
Walker. 

Second Judicial District—J. W. Caldwell, N. 
Baker. 

Third Judicial District—B. Rector, G. A. 

awley. 

Fourth Judicial District—A. W. Hubbard, 
J. E. Blackford. 

Fifth Judicial District—Thomas Seeley, C. C. 
Nourse. 

Sixth Judicial District--W. M. Stone, J. B. 

rinnel, 

Seventh Judicial District—A. Warren, J. W. 

hompson. 

Kighth Judicial District—J. Shore, W. 

myth. 

Nieth Judicial District—W. B. Allison, A. 
F. Brown. 

Tenth Judicial District—R. Noble, E. G. 
Bowdin. 

Eleventh Judicial District—W. P. Hepford, 

- F. Brown, 

Much enthusiasm was manifested, and the 
usual amount of speech-making indulged. No 
a as to candidates was expressed. 

seading politicians of Iowa favor the nomina- 
ton of Gov. Chase. 


Cassius M. Cuay’s Speeca—An Epition 
Ix Pamputet Form.—Owing to the extensive 
and continued demand for this speech, pub- 
lished in full in the Daily Gazette, and portions 
of it in the Weekly, last week, we have con- 
cluded to issue an edition of it in pamphlet 
form. The ability of the speech, the place and 
circumstances of its delivery, and the peculiar 
interest investing the personal history and po- 
litical antecedents of the distinguished speaker, 
have conspired to direct public attention to it 
to an extraordinary degree. Notwithstanding 
its length, many of the leading papers, both 
East and West, have copied it in whole or in 
part. 


The price will be $40 per thousand, $5 per 


hundred, $1 per dozen, or 10 cents per copy, 


post paid. Orders can be sent in to us at once, 
and will be filled as soon as issued, which will 


be within a few days.—Cincinnati Gaz. 


| bad been assailed on account of the passage of 


| gres3 to interpese and pass such laws. 


TY-SIXTH CONGRESS, 
First Session. 


Tuesday, January 24, 1860. 
SENATE. 

A large number of petitions were presented 
and referred. 

Sundry reports from committees were made, 
and bills introduced. 

Mr Rice submitted the following resolution, 
and asked its consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Terri- 
tories be instructed to report a bill for the re- 
organization of Dakotah, which shall include 
all that portion of the former Territory of Min- 
nesota not embraced within the limits of the 
State ef Minnesota, or such other boundaries 
as said committee may deem best for the pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr. Clay could not consent to instruct the 
committee, and objected to the consideration 
of the resolution; and it was laid over under 
the rule. 

Mr. King called up for consideration the res- 
olution submitted by him on Thursday last, 
calling for an investigation of matters relating 
to the Senate printing, binding, &c., and the 
connection of George W. Bowman, late Super- 
intendent of Public Printing, therewith. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. King. it was ordered that 
the committee consist of five members, to be 
appointed by the Chair. The committee was 
not announced. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the special order, being tke following 
resolution, submitied by Mr. Douglas: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judici- 
ary be instructed to report a bill for the pro- 
tection of each State and Territory of the Union 
against invasion by the authorities or inhabit- 
ants of any other State or Territory, and for the 
suppression and punishment of conspiracies or 
combinations in any State or Territory, with 
intent to invade, assail, or molest, the Govern- 
ment, inbabitants, property, or institutions, of 
any other State or Territory of the Union. 

Mr. Toombs addressed the Senate at length, 
and in the opening of his remarks referred to 
the party struggles in the earlier history of the 
Republic, which had all passed away, while in 
the present he feared that they lay too deep for 
remedy; intimating that the principles of the 
Republican party might be considered a decla- 
ration of war against the South. 

Mr. Foster replied, vindicating the Republi- 
can party, and the State of Connecticut, which 


THIR 


« personal liberty bill. 

During the discussion, interrogatories were 
propounded and answered, in which Messrs. 
Mallory, Benjamin, and Hale, participated ; 
when 

Mr. Brown moved that the further consider- 
ation of the subject be postponed until to-mor- 
row; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Brown then moved to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the following resolutions; which 
was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Territories are the com- 
mon property of all the States, and that it is 
the privilege of the citizens of all the States to 
go into the Territories with every kind or de- 
scription of property recognised by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and held under the 
laws of any of the States, and that it is the con- 
stitutional duty of the law-making power, 
wherever lodged or by whomsoever exercised, 
whether by the Congress or the Territorial Le- 
gislature, to enact such laws as may be found 
necessary for the adequate and efficient pro- 
tection of such property. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories 
be instructed to insert in any bill they may re- 
port for the organization of new Territories a 
clause declaring it to be the duty of the Terri- 
torial Legislature to enact adequate and sufii- 
cient laws for the protection of all kinds of 
property, as above described, within the limits 
of the Territory, and that upon its failure or re- 
fusal to do so, it is the admitted duty of Con- 


On motion by Mr. Brown, the further consid- 
eration of the resolutions was postponed until 
half past one o’clock to-morrow, and made the 
special order for that hour, Mr. Wilson being 
understood to occupy the floor. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
Executive business, and, after some time spent 
therein, the doors were opened, and the Senate 
adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, made @ personal 

explanation, in relation to the position of the 
llinois Democracy, and in explanation of his 
remarks on that subject a few days ago. 

Messrs. Farnsworth and Logan made some 
remarks on the same subject. 

Mr. Corwin then resumed the speech com- 
menced yesterday, and spoke at great length, 
to a profoundly attentive audience, both on the 
floor and in the galleries. 

In conclusion, Mr. Corwin, alluding to the 
protracted contest for Speaker, said: 

“Out of all the shades, stripes, and colors, 
of parties, they had not been able to elect any- 
body for Speaker, But there was one man 
whom he had sometimes thought they might 
all, after a little caucussing, unite upon and 
elect. Horace I’. Clark, of New York, did not 
belong to any party, or anybody. He did not 
trust anybody, did not love anybody, did not 
hate anybody, and did not care for anybody, 
and perhaps they could not do better than to 
make him Speaker.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, obtained the 
floor, when, at half past four o'clock, the House 
adjourned. 

Wednesday, January 25, 1860. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Lane presented the proceedings of the 
Union meeting of Troy, New York, and read 
a letter from the Secretary of “a meeting of 
citizens of that city, true to the Constitution 
and the Union,’ who wished the fact to be 
known. 

Mr. Hale objected to their reception, on the 
ground that the Senate had heretofore refused 
to receive a mere record and expression of 
opinion, which required no action at the hands 
of this body. He made the objection in no 
feeling of unkindness, and was as much grati- 
fied as any oue at the expression of patriotic 
sentiments. 

Mr. Davis thought the resolutions could not 
properly go on the files of the Senate. 

Mr. Lane withdrew the paper. 

Mr. Fessenden presented a memorial for the 
payment of the mileage of Senator D. C. Brod- 
erick, deceased. Referred. 

Mr. Pearce offered a resolution, to fill the va- 
cancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, with the name ofthe Vice Pres- 
ident. Adopted. 

Mr. Brown’s resolutions, that the Territories 
are the common property of all the States, were 
taken up. 

Mr. Wilson addressed the Senate at length 
on the slavery question. 

Mr. Clingman replisd, and said that a man 
in Massachusetts, before holding office, must 
take an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States, and yet, if he execute the 
fugitive slave law, he is punishable by statute. 
He is therefore required to commit perjury. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, also replied to Mr. 
Wilson. He admitted that he had said in Mis- 
sissippi, last summer, that he would resist the 
inauguration of a Republican President, elected 
on an anti-slavery platform, and he still ad- 
hered to that purpose. 

Mr. Wilson wished to reply, but it was past 
four o'clock, when the Senate adjourned. it is 
understood that Mr. Nicholson desires to speak 
to-morrow, after Mr. Wilson concludes his ex- 
planation. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Bristow addressed the House, but spoke 
in so low a tone that but few words distinctly 
reached the reporter's gallery. He was under- 
stood to deprecate extremes of both parties. 
Even if the organization of the House was not 
now effected, he believed our rights will be 
guarded until the people have time to make an- 
other election, and send other Representatives 
here in 1861, when appropriations could be 
made to pay our debts. Kentucky never would 
look to disunion as a remedy for our political 
evils, She will be the last to go out of the 
Union. 

Mr. Ashmore said he wished to offer a reso- 
lution that the reporters of the New York Her- 
ald be expelled from the reporter's gallery. 

No reason was given for this resolution. 

Mr. Ashmore said he simply had the regolu- 
tion read for information, and if any one de- 
sired to discuss it, he would consent to let it lie 
over. 

Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, then addressed 
the House, proceeding to discuss many of the 
positions which were assumed by the gentle- 

man from Qhio [Mr. Corwin] yesterday and 
the day before, to reply to many of his argu- 





engaged in a great drama, and not a farce. 
They stood face to face with the very existence 
of the Republic. The country is on trial for 
life. A struggle has risen, vital to the Govern- 
ment itself. The bill of indictment against the 
South is, that slavery is immoral, unjust, and 
a crime; and, secondly, that this is a consoli- 
dated, national Democracy. He conceded 
that the sentiments of the fathers of the Repub- 
lic were anti-slavery; but what did they do? 
Fresh from the battle fields of the Revolution, 
they made a pro-slavery Government. They 
made a fugitive slave law, and erected Terri- 
tory after Territory with slavery therein. He 
defended the institution of slavery. Instead, 
as claimed, of being the creature of local law, it 
was established by the Old Testament, and 
recognised by the New. After referring to 
Northern aggressions, he asked what was the 
policy of the South? His advice was to pre- 
pare for dissolution. Ifthe contingency come, 
she will be ready. If not, she will only have 
adopted a wise precaution. 

Mr. Boteler, of Virginia, had no general 
speech to make. It was expected, and the 
country desired, that they should perform their 
duty. In the language of a distinguished Vir- 
ginian, they have a country to serve as well as 
a party to obey. There were three parties 
here—the Democrats, the South Americans, 
and the Anti-Lecomptonites. ‘These have al- 
lowed their party prejudices to interfere with 
their patriotism. There could be no election 
till all these parties unite against the Republi- 
cans. Virginia had now to depend on hetself. 
She said that Mr. Sherman could not be 
elected ; for one, she was willing to die here 
before she would consent to the adoption of the 
plurality rale. 

Mr. Etheridge said it had been two weeks 
since a vote was taken, and he thought there 
ought now to be one. 

Mr. Ashmore, of South Carolina, made some 
explanation with reference to the resolution 
which he introduced this morning for the ex- 
pulsion 6f the reporter of the New York Her- 
ald. He said that in the House report of the 
proceedings, as published in that paper, had 
been interpolated a ealumny on Mr. Pryor, 
calling him a dirty liar and libeller. He said 
the reporter had made a fair and impartial re- 
port, but thought that the editor ought to be 
punished. 

Mr. Colfax thought it would be nothing more 
than just to commence at the right place, and 
reminded gentlemen of the fact that the Con- 
stilution newspaper had called Republicans 
traitors. 

Mr. Ashmore withdrew his resclution, saying 
that the House could not act upon it during 
its present non-organization. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pa., made a speech, setting 
forth the principles of the Republican party. 

Mr. Etheridge made a humorous speech on 
the subject of organization, promising that, if 
gentlemen would not talk any more, they would 
get an organization in less than two weeks. 

The House then procecded to vote for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes, 215; necessary to a choice, 1's. 
Mr. Sherman received 105; Mr. Bocock, 51; 
Mr. Smith, of N. C., 26. The remainder scat- 
tering. 

The House adjourned. 


Thursday, January 26, 1860. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Rice introduced a bill to relieve the mail 
contractors. 

Mr. Bright introduced a resolution to in- 
crease the Committee on Claims to seven. 
Adopted. 

The Vice President was authorized to appoint 
the additional members. 

Mr. Hunter moved that Mr. Douglas’s reso- 
lution, in regard to the suppression of invasions 
by citizens of one State or Territory upon those 
of another, be taken up and made the special 
order for Tuesday next, at half past one o'clock, 
as he wished to address the Senate upon that 
subject. , 

Mr. Davis hoped that the resolution would 
not be again called up. It proposed to instruct 
the Committee on the Judiciary to report a bill 
in reference to a subject which had already 
been placed in the hands of a select commit- 
tee. If it was the wish of the Senate to take it 
out of their hands, and intrust it to the Judicia- 
ry Committee, they ought to know it: He sup- 
posed that the Senator from Illinois had only 
introduced this resolution for the purpose of 
making a speech on it; and having accomplish- 
ed that object, the resolution might as well be 
suffered to drop. 

Mr. Hunter said, since the gentleman from 
Mississippi objected, he would withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. Davis called attention to some portions 
of the speech of Mr. Douglas, in which he ap- 
peared to do injustice to the President. He rep- 
resented the President as assumiug the posi- 
tion, in his correspondence with Governor Wise, 
that the Federal Government had no power to 
interfere, whereas all the President said was, 
‘hat under the Constitution and existing laws 
he had uo power to interfere. He then sent to 
the Secretary’s desk the correspondence alluded 
to, which was read. 

Mr. Douglas replied, that the Senator from 
Mississippi could not have read his speech very 
carefully. He had made no issue with the 
President, but, on the contrary, expressly dis- 
claimed any such thing His object was, to ob- 
tain suitavle legislation to prevent and punish 
similar evils in future. If there were no laws 
for that purpose now, Congress ought to enact 
suitable jaws to the extent that the Constitution 
authorizes. What he had in view was, to show 
the necessity of legislation by Congress. 

Hr. Hunter renewed his motion to make the 
resolution the special order for Tuesday next ; 
which was agreed to. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
resolutions of Mr. Brown, which were discussed 
yesterday; whea Mr. Wilson replied at great 
length to the remarks of Mr. Davis, made yes- 
terday. 

Mr. Hammond replied to Mr. Wilson. 

The Senate adjourned until Monday next. 


HOUSE. - 

On motion of Mr. Etheridge, there was a call 
of the House, with the view of affording the 
absentces time to arrive, preliminary to voting 
for a Speaker. : 

The proceedings under the call occupied 
nearly an hour. 

Mr. Winslow, in order further to procure the 
attendance of the absentees, moved to adjourn. 

This motion was determined in the nega- 
tive—yeas 32, nays 190. 

Mr. Winslow, of North Carolina, moved that 
the House proceed to the election of a Speaker 
viva voce. 

Mr. Hickman said he understood that a gen- 
eral arrangement was consented to yesterday, 
that the Hovse would for two weeks vote for 
the election of a Speaker, unless one should 
sooner be elected. 

He did not intend to oppose a ballot to-day, 
although he did not feel himself bound by that 
arrangement. He should, however, withhold 
his vote until it could be of some avail. He 
would not engage in this worse than ridiculous 
farce. 

The Clerk then proceeded to call the roll. 

When the name of Mr. Hamilton was reach- 
ed, that gentleman, after thanking his friends 
for the support which they had given him, with- 
drew his name from the contest. 

He said, in conclusion, that whatever might 
be said on the other side as to the advantages 
of the Union, and maintaining it at all hazards, 
he believed that dissolution was already upon 
us; it might be in the power of the couserva- 
tive element to avert it, but it could not be done 
by the election of a Black Republican Speaker. 
‘Lhe people of Texas were sincerely devoted to 
the Union, yet these same people and State 
have resolved it were better the wheels of Gov- 
ernment should stop, than Mr. Sherman should 
be placed in the chair. 

The result of the vote was then announced, 
as follows: 


Whole number of votes - : - 226 

Necessary toachoice - - = I1l4 

Mr. Sherman - : : - - 109 

Mr.Bocock - - - =: = 88 

Mr. Smith, of North Carolina - - 37 

The other votes were scattered among other 
gentlemen. 


Mr. Winslow moved that the House again 
proceed to the election of a Speaker, and moved 
the previous question. 

Mr. McPherson wanted to make a personal 
explanation, but if the understanding was gen- 
eral that there should be no general debate at 
present, he would defer his remarks. 

A conversation among several gentlemen 
ensued, from which it appeared that there was 
no obligation to held gentlemen to such an ar- 

ment. 
r. Hickman raised the point of order, that 
unanimous consent was necessary to 
to another vote. This question was debated at 











ments, and to correct many of his historical 
re ntati Mr. Keitt said that they were 


Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania, said, under- 
standing there was a disposition on the part of 
the Republicans to change front, and present 
as a candidate one of two gentlemen equally 


After further proceedings, Mr. Hickman with- 
drew his point of order. 

The House again proceeded to vote, with the 
following result : 


Whole number of votes - : - 226 distinguished for their services to the country 
Necessary toachoice - - - 114 | and their soundness upon the great issues of 
Mr.Sherman - - - +  - 110 | the day, he should, for the present, withdraw 
Mr. Bocock = - we: - - 55 | his vote from Mr. Smith, and give it to Mr. 
Mr. Smith, of North Carolina - - 36 Corwin. [Applause and hisses, and cries of 


Mr. Davis, of Indiana - ° - 
The other votes were scattared among eleven 
other gentlemen. 

The House took another vote, as follows : 
Whole number of votes - : - 226 


“ order.” ] 
Mr. Wood, of Pennsylvania, changed his vote 
from Mr. Smith to Mr. Corwin. 


Mr. Curtis, of Iowa, moved that the galleries 
be cleared. 


Necessary toachoice - - - 114° A member on the Democratic side called on 
Mr.Sherman - - -  -  - 109 | the Clerk to preserve order. 

Mr. Bocock ‘ ‘ 2 3 - ST The Clerk appealed to members, to persons 
Mr. Smith, of North Carolina - - 33 | privileged to the floor, and to spectators in the 
Mr. Davis, of Indiana s -1 galleries, to preserve order, and said if there 
Mr. Florence - : " - 4 | was another disturbance in the galleries he 


The remainder of the votes were scattered. 


would direct that the offenders be ejected, not, 
‘The House then adjourned. 


of course, including the ladies. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, thought the deter- 
mination of the Clerk was in the main correct, 
but the extraordinary scene which was going 
on would justify these demonstrations, if any 
thing would. i 

The Clerk. Inasmuch as the scenes are ex- 
traordinary, there is the greater necessity of 
preserving order. 

The list of votes was read. 

Before the vote was announced, Mr. Keitt 
asked if it was too late to change his vote ; aud 
being answered that it was not, said he had 
some remarks to make, and would determine, 
before he took his seat, whether he should 
change his vote or not. He proceeded to speak 
against time, while members were endeavoring 
to induce others to change in favor of Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr. Keitt gave way to Mr. Vallandizham, of 
Ohio, who changed his vote to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Keitt also gave way to Mr. Cox, of Ohio, 
who made a speech, and concluded by chang- 
‘tg his vote to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Keitt proceeded to comment on the po- 
sition of parties in the House. 

Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, raised a point of order, 
that gentlemen on the Democratic side were 
delaying the vote purposely, for the purpose of 
manipulating certain Democrats. 

Mr. Keitt said that was the very point he was 
coming to. [Laughter.] He commented upon 
the course of those Pennsylvania members who 
had abandoned Mr. Smith after he was fairly 
elected, and thus dis-elected him. 

Mr. Howard, of Ohio, also changed his vote 
to Mr. Smith. 

The result of the vote 
as follows: 


Friday, January 27, 1860. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 
HOUSE. 

The House met at twelve o'clock. A prayer 
= offered, and the journal of yesterday was 
read, 
The Clerk said the pending question was on 
the point of order raised by the gentleman from 
Jowa, [ Mr. Curtis,] in regard to the effect of the 
previous question. 
Mr. Adrain, of New Jersey, made a personal 
explanaticn, in reply to an editorial article in 
the New York Tribune, alleging that he and 
four other Anti-Lecompton Democrats, who 
were elected by the aid of Republican votes, 
were pledged to aid in the election of a Repub- 
lican Speaker. He denied that he was in any 
way pledged to vote with the Republicans in 
the organization of the House, and read ex- 
tracts from Republican papers published in his 
district to prove that his course has been con- 
sistent with his professions during his canvass. 
He said, however, that if this House were not 
soon organized, when the great interests of the 
country demanded it, and when Southern gen- 
tlemen were declaring that they intend to per- 
petuate discord in this House, for the sake of 
leading to discord out of the House, he did not 
know but his sense of duty and love of country 
might induce him to vote with the Republican 
party for such a man as he thought could be 
elected Speaker, in order that this House might 
be organized. 

Mr. Davis, of Indiana, also denied that he 
had given any pledges to vote with the Reprb- 
licans, and read extracts from Republican pa- 
pers in his district to prove that he had made 





was then announced, 


no such pledges. Mr. Sherman : - : . . - 106 
Mr. Riggs, of New Jersey, made a similar Mr. Smith é - - - : - lz 
denial. Mr. Corwin” - : : ° ‘ o. 
Mr. McKnight, of Pennsylvania, asked unan- Mr. Bocock ‘2 % : - - ol 
imous consent to introduce the following reso- Mr. Clark, of New York - : - og 
lution : Mr. Davis, of Indiana - - : - 1 
Resolved, That hereafter no personal expla- Mr. Howard - : : : : ee 
nation shall be in order, except to correct the Mr. Vanco - : : - 7 «i ¥ 
official report of debates in the Globe, or to ex- Mr. Pennington - . . ‘ s. 
plain or to modify language used in debate. WV holé number of votes - ' . - 225 
Mr. Reagan moved a call of the Honse;| Necessary toa choice — - , ¥ - 1s 


4 


which was agreed to. 

Atier the proceedings under the call had 
been dispensed with, 

The motion to proceed to a ballot was agreed 


Mr. Millward, of Pennsylvania, was the only 
member who has heretofore voted for Mr. Sher- 
man who permitted his vote to stand for Mr. 
Smith. 

Those who voted for Mr. Corwin were Messrs. 
Sherman, Morris of Pennsylvania, Scranton, 
and Wood. 

Mr. Holman voted for Mr. Bocock; Mr. Al- 
len of Ohio for Mr. Davis of Indiana; Mr. 
Adrain for Mr. Clark of New York; Mr. Davis 
of Indiana for Mr. Howard; and Mr. Smith of 
North Carolina for Mr. Vance. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 
it was resolved that when the House adjourn, it 
adjourn to Monday next. 

Some efforts were made to proceed to another 
ballot, which were resisted by the Republican 
side. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, arose amid some con- 
fusion and calls to order. He said he simply 
desired to give a notice, which was to ask all 
those who had voted for him to meet in the Hall 
to-morrow (Saiurday) at twelve o'clock. 

At a quarter before six o'clock the House ad- 
journed. 

[Horace F. Clark, of New York, voted for 
Mr. Smith, on calling of the roll, assiguing rea- 
sons for so doing.] 


to. 
Mr. Mallory, of Kentucky, said the Southern 
Opposition party yesterday voted generally for 
Mr. Smith, of North Carolina, as a sound, con- 
servative, national man; but some gentlemen 
on the Democratic side had said they wauted 
to understand clearly what they were doing, 
and that the Southern Opposition ought there- 
fore to put their candidate fairly in nomination. 
He was therefore instructed by his party for- 
mally to nominate Mr. William N. H. Smith, 
of North Carolina, as a candidate for the 
Speakership of this House. 

Mr. Crawford, of Georgia, inquired whether 
or not Mr. Smith could command the entire 
strength of the American party. 

Mr. Mallory believed he could. It was his 
opinion, also, that Mr. Smith ought and prob- 
ably would command not only-the entire vote of 
the Democratic party, but of a great many on 
the Republican side. 

On the call of the roll, all of the Southern 
Opposition members, a number of Democrats, 
and Messrs. Junkin, Scranton, Morris, and 
Millward, of Pennsylvania, and Nixon, of New 
Jersey, voted for Mr. Smith. | 

When the roll had been gone through— 

Mr. Mallory, of Kentucky, announced that 
Mr. Smith had received votes enongh to insure 
his election by the aid of the Democrats in this 
House, and they would put him up again. 
Every man on their side had voted for him, and 
the Democrats could, even now, by changing 
their votes, make him Speaker of the House, 
and defeat the Republican party. Let the 
country know that fact. 

Several members on the Democratic side, 
who had voted for Mr. Bocock and other gen- 
tlemen of their own party, changed their votes 
to Mr. Smith, assigning their reasons for so 
doing. 

Mr. John Cochrane said it did not become 
him, as a Democratic Representative, to east a 
vote for him. On the contrary, it was due to 
the integrity of the Democratic party that he 
should still continue to cast his vote within the 
ranks of the party. He therefore voted for Mr. 
Millson, of Virginia. 

Messrs. McClernand, Bocock, Scott, and Flor- 
ence, changed their votes to Mr. Smith, each 
assigning their reasons. 

Mr. Morris, of Illinois, conld not obtain his 
own consent to vote for Mr. Smith, and desired 
to assign his reasons ; but objection being made, 
said he would take another occasion to do so. 

Mr. Fouke, of Illinois, changed his vote to 
Mr. Smith, assigning his reasons. 

Mr. English, of Indiana, asked who was the 
Democratic nominee. 

Mr. Holman. Mr. Bocock, for whom I have 
voted. 

Mr. English said Mr. Bocock had been with 
drawn, and the fact that a large majority of 
Democrats had voted for Mr. Smith, was equiv- 
alent to 2 Democratic nomination. 

Mr. Landrum, of Louisiana, changed his vote 
to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Logan, of Illinois, changed his vote to 
Mr. Smith, assigning as a reason for so doing 
the fact that he had been assured, by that gen- 
tleman himself, that he had never belonged to 
the American party, or to any other party than 
the old Whig party. 

Messrs. McRae, Hindman, Cobb, Ruffin, and 
English, changed their votes to Mr. Smith, each 
giving his reasons for so doing. 

Mr. Barr, of New York, announced his readi- 
ness to change his vote to Mr. Smith when his 
vote would elect. 

Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, said no other can- 
didate had answered questions, and it was not 
fair to ask Mr. Smith to do so. 

Mr. Morris understood Mr. Smith was in fa- 
vor ofa slave code for the Territories, and he 
was not yet ready to ground arms, and give up 
the Speakership to a party of twenty-three mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Hill, of Georgia, said Mr. Smith was se- 
lected out of deference to those who do not 
sympathize with the doctrines of the American 
party. 

Mr. Craig, of Missouri, said Mr. Smith was 
elected against a man who took the stump in 
favor of a slave code. 

Mr. Barksdale, of Mississippi, (interrupting,) 
hoped the gentleman from Missouri would say 
nothing to embarrass the effort they were ma- 
king. 

Mr. Morris said if Mr. Smith would rise and 
say he repudiates Know-Nothingism, he would 
vote for him, otherwise he would not. 

Mr. Clemens, of Virginia, desired their. can- 
didate should take the chair unpledged, and 
free to do justice to all, and would object to his 
answering any interrogatories. 

Mr. Morris, of Illinois, was now satisfied with 
the position of the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, and, being desirous of an organization 
upon a national man, he would change his vote 
to Mr. Smith. [Applause.] 

Mr. John Cochrane, of New York, felt it his 
duty, under existing circumstances, to vote for 
Mr. Smith, of North Carolina. [Applause.] 

Two or three others changed their votes to 
Mr. Smith, and it was rumored that he had at 
this time a majority of one or two votes. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, (who had not hereto- 
fore voted,) cast his vote’tor Mr. Corwin. 

Mr. Jnnkin, of Pennsylvania, said he voted 
for Mr. Smith under a misapprehension, suppo- 
sing that he was an American, but hearing that 
he is simply an Old Line Whig, and that he 
declines to answer the question as to whether 
or not he is in favor of a slave code for the Te 
ritories, he would change his vote to Mr. Sh 
man. [Applause and hisses. ] f 

Mr. Scranton, of Pennsylvania, withdrew 


Monday, January 30, 1860. 
SENATE. 

After the transaction of routine busines of no 
general interest, 

Mr. Grimes defended ihe State of Iowa from 
an implication among those States which had 
passed laws antagonistic to the fugitive slave 
law, as he understood to be made by Mr. 
Toombs in his speech last week. 

Mr. Toombs disclaimed having definitely em- 
braced Iowa among those States, and was glad 
to hear this disavowal of the gentleman. 

Mr. Brown’s resolution in regard to the 
rights of property in the Territories being 
taken up, 

Mr. Wilkinson moved to amend by striking 
out all after the resolving clause, and inserting 
what in substance would embody the Republi- 
can doctrine in reference to the Territories— 
that is, directly reversing the nature of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. Nicholson, of Tennessee, spoke at length 
on the resolution. 

HOUSE. 

The galleries of the House were more dense- 
ly crowded this morning than at any former 
period during the present session. by eleven 
o'clock, not a seat was to be procured. Crowds 
were wedged in the various doorways, while the 
lobbies were alike uncomfortable with persons 
of both sexes. The seats specially set apart for 
the diplomatic corps, with the exception of the 
front tier, were occupied by ladies. Members 
and others were gathered in groups on the 
floor, aud the general scene was characterized 
by unusual excitement. Many strangers have 
arrived since Saturday, to witness the proceed- 
ings consequent upon the election of a Speaker, 
it being very generally supposed that this long- 
delayed event would be consummated to-day. 

The House was called to order at noon, Rey. 
Mr. Kennard opening the proceedings with 
prayer. 

The Clerk stated the pending question to be 
on the motion made by Mr. Winslow on Friday, 
to proceed to vote for Speaker viva voce. 

Mr. Davidson asked to offer a resolution that 
the Doorkeeper be directed to exclude all per- 
sons not entitled to the privilege under the 
rules of the House from the floor, except the 
employees actually engaged in the Hall. 

After much debate as to the exclusion of 
ladies, a number of whom had obtained seats 
within the Hall, it was finally determined to 
exclude all persons not entitled to the privilege 
of the floor, under the rules of the House. The 
ladies and other unprivileged persons then re- 
tired. 

A call of the House was then had, when it 
appeared that all the members were present, 
except Mr. Brown, of Kentucky, (who, being 
under the age of eligibility, has never taken his 
seat,) Mr. Stallworth, of Alabama, (who has 
been detained at home by illness since the com- 
mencement of the session,) and Mr. Clark B. 
Cochrane, of New York. 

Mr. Van Wyck, of New York, appealed to 
his Democratic colleagues from the city of New 
York to furnish a pair for Mr. Clark B. Coch- 
rane, who was detained from his seat by illness. 
He claimed that this act of courtesy was due 
from them, in return for his act, at a former 
period of the session, in consenting to pair off 
with Mr. John Cochrane, who was detained at 
home by illness which rendered his attendauce 
impossible. 

A debate of some length sprung up, as to 
the reasonableness of this demand ; but no pa'r 
was obtained, 

Mr. Branch, of North Carolina, moved that 
the House proceed to vote tiva voce for Speak- 
er, and upon that he called for the previous 
question. 

Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, appealed to all sides to 
agree that there should be no debate, discus- 
sion, or explanation of votes, pending the roll 
call. 

The motion to proceed to vote for a Speaker 
was agreed to. ’ 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said he was eight 
weeks ago honored by the votes of a large plu- 
rality of his fellow-members for the high ollice 
of Speaker of this House, and those gentlemen 
had adhered to their choice with a fidelity 
which had won his devotion and respect, and 
he believed also the applause of their constitu- 
ents. They had stood undismayed amidst 
threats of disunion and disorganization. Con- 
scious in the rectitude of their intentions, and 
firm in their devotion to the Constitution and 
the Union, and willing to render obedience to 
a law, they had continued silent, firm, and 
manly. On the other hand, they had seen their 
















vote for Mr. Smith, and voted for Mr. Corwin}, | ancient and only natural adversary broken into 
of Ohio, whom he put in nomination for fragments, and some of them bound by a writ- 
er, [Cries of “too late,”] ze teu agreement to prevent # majority from pre- 


gilts: 


scribing rules for the organization of the House. 
They had heard others proclaim threats of dis- 
union. They had Meard men proclaim that if 
a Republican were elected President of the 
United States, they would tear down this fair 
fabric, and break up this Union of the States. 
Now, they saw their ancient adversary broken, 
dispersed, disorganized, driven into the support 
of a gentleman who was elected here in open 
avowed opposition to their organization. He 
would regret extremely, and as a national ca- 
lamity, to have any supporter of this Adminis- 
tration, or any one owing it any allegiance, fa- 
vor, or affection, elected to preside over this 
House. He would regard it as a public calami- 
iy to have the powers of this House pass direct- 
ly or indirectly under the control of this Ad- 
ministration. It would seem to him to be a 
fatally mistaken policy to trust the powers of 
this House in the hands and under the control 
of gentlemen who have proclaimed that in any 
event aud under any circumstances they would 
dissolve the Union of these States. He regard- 
ed it as the highest duty of patriotism to sub- 
merge all personal feeling, and he was ready to 
sacrifice all personal feeling and private inter- 
ests for the good of his country. He had pro- 
claimed a few days ago, and had always occu- 
pied that position, that whenever any of his 
friends could combine a greater number of 
votes than he could, he would retire from the 
field, and give him the honor, if honor it was, 
of the position he hd occupied. He believed 
that time had now arrived, and that a combina- 
tion could be made with persons outside of the 
Republican organization to give another gen- 
tleman a greater number of votes than had been 
given to himself. Therefore he respectfully 
withdrew his name asa candidate, and in doing 
so, he returned his heartielt thanks to those 
who had stood by him, and especially to those 
connected with him, not by party ties, but by 
the higher ties of mutual sympathy, respect, 
aud affection. If he were to ask any favor of 
them, it would be that, in unbroken column, 
with unfaltering front, every man of them wheel 
into line, and cast their votes for that man who 
he trusted could command a majority and be 
elected Speaker of this House. 

The House then proceeded to the fortieth 
ballot for Speaker, with the folowing result : 


For Mr. Pennington - : - 115 
For Mr. Smith,ofN.C. - = - 113 


Seattering - - : - ~. © 
Necesary to a choice, 118. The scattering 
votes were as follows: 
For Mr. Davis, of Indiana—Messrs. Allen 
and Riggs—2 


For Mr. Allen-Mr. Davis, of Indiana—l. 
For Mr. Bocock—Mr. Holman—1l. 
For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Smith, of N. C.—1. 


For Mr. Corwin—Mr. Pennington—1. 

The House then proceeded to another ballot, 
with no change in the result, except that nei- 
ther Mr. Pennington nor Mr. Smith voted. 

Un motion of Mr. Kilgore, of Indiana, the 
House proceeded to the forty-second vote for 
Speaker, with the following result : 





Whole number of votes, 233. Necessary 
for a choice, 117. 
Mr. Pennington had - - - 115 
Mr. Smith, of N.C. - : - 113 
Mr. MeClernanc - - : 2 
Messrs. Alien, Davis of Indiana, and Briggs, 
had each one vote, and there was uo choice. 


| Mr. Pennington did not vote.] 

During the voting— 

Mr. Riggs, of New Jersey, said: Although 
I do not wish by my vote to identify myself in 
any way with the Republican party, yet deem- 
ing it important that there should be an elec- 
tion, I cast my vote for Mr. Pennington. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. } 

Mr. Briggs, of New York, said he did not 
propose to change his vote, but desired to ex- 
plain his position. He had avowed that he 
could unite his vote with the Republicans to 
elect a conservative man like Mr. Corwin or 
Mr. Pennington. Qn Thursdny last, he pro- 
posed to Mr. Adrain to unite with him and Mr. 
Riggs to vote for Mr. Pennington, in order to 
show the Republicans thathe might be elected, 
but Mr. Adrain dissuaded him from deing so. 
He then went into a caucus of the American 
party on Friday morning, and there committed 
himself to the support of Mr. Smith, who he 
believed would have been Speaker to-day, had 
it not been for treachery on the part of some 
of his supporters. He did not intend it in a 
personal sense, but he considered the action of 
those who withdrew their votes from Mr. Smith 
on Friday as most infamous. They had prom- 
ised their support to the American party in 
caueus, and under that promise had taken ac- 
tion, and had a right to expect that the promise 
would be carried out in good faith. He would 
feel bound in honor to continue to vote for Mr. 
Smith, as long as there was a rational hope of 
his election; and whenever that hope should 
disappear, he would feel himself free to cast 
his vote fur Mr. Corwin or Mr. Pennington, and 
would do so whenever such a yote would put 
an end to the contest by the election of Speaker. 

Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania, said the gentle- 
man from New York had no right to impugn 
his motives for changing his vote on Friday 
last. That change was made on high and hon- 
orable grounds—on the ground of fidelity to his 
constituents, whom he never would desert. Hav- 
ing heard statements which put Mr. Smith in 
an equivocal position as to the American party, 
he thought it was absolutely necessary for him 
to make sure of his position on the subject of 
protection, and went to him, and inquired how 
he would constitute the Committee of Ways 
and Means—whether favorably to the interests 
of Pennsylvania, and the interests of all the 
country as blended therewith, or otherwise, But 
Mr. Smith could give him no positive declara- 
tion on the subject. 

Voices. “ Right, right.” 

Mr. Morris said it might be right for the 
free-traders on that side of the hall, but it was 
not right tor his constituents. Having been 
assured that he could receive no positive dec- 
laration on the subject, he went to his col- 
leagues, and told them it was time to sound the 
bugle of retreat, for they had been betrayed. 
As a Representative of Pennsylvania, he would 
stand by her interests, and refuse to stand by 
any man or any party that would not uphold 
Peunsylvania. If that were infamy, the gentle- 
man from New York was welcome to the in- 
famy. 

Mr. Riggs, of New Jersey, had voted for his 
colleague, Mr. Pennington, from a sense of pa- 
triotic duty. He was elected as a popular-sov- 
ereignty man, and could not vote for any one 
he supposed to favor the extension of slavery 
by Congressional legislation. He voted for his 
colleague, supposing his vote would elect him; 
and as it had not done so, in order to stand 
right on the record, he would withdraw the 
vote, and give it to Mr. McClernand, of Illinois. 

Mr. Clark, of New York, inquired if the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey was authorized to 
state that Mr. Smith was in favor of the exten- 
sion of slavery by Congressional enactment ? 
[{“ No, no,”] for if so, he (Mr, Clark) would 
withdraw his vote; if not, he would let it stand. 

Mr. Riggs had no knowledge whatever of the 
gentleman’s opinions; it was @ mere suspicion 
of his own. 

The result of the vote haying been an- 
nounced— 

Mr. J, Cochrane, of New York, moved that 
the House adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were called for. 

Mr. J. Cochrane said they had already had 
the usual number of votes, and they wouid not 
consent, on that (Democratic) side, to another 
vote to-night. 

The call for the yeas and nays was with- 
drawn, and, at a quarter past four o'clock, the 
House adjourned. 

=" 

Vincin1a Anminc.—The two houses of the 
Virginia Legislature have recently passed a 
bill authorizing a loan of half a miilion dollars 
forthe purchase of arms and munitions of war. 
The buildings of the public armory a¢ Rich- 
mond are to be put in complete order, and a 
master armorer engaged, at a salary of twenty- 
five hundred dollars. The Governor is au- 
thorized to purchase all materials and muni- 
tions, and patent-rights in newly-invented arms, 
that may be necessary for the operation of the 
armory. 

Harper’s Macazive ann WrEeEkty Pro- 
scribeD.—The North Carolinian, of Fayette- 
ville, N. C., says: 

“We notice these periodicals upon our 
streets as numerous as ever, after it is ascer- 
tained that G. W. Curtis, one of the editors, is 
an infamous abolitionist, and that one of the 
Harpers has given a large sum of money to the 
Brown sympathizers. Should these papers be 
allowed to circulate so profusely in our midst? 
We notice that his Honor Judge Saunders put 
a stop to the sale of these papers in Raleigh. 
We would like to know why they are not 
stopped here. Are we to see these abolition 
sheets our streets, without a word of re- 
buke? It lies with the proper officers to see 





immediately that these papers are put a stop to, 


We would also appeal to the readers of these 
papers, and ask them, is their course consistent 
with their professions of loyalty to their homes, 
and opposition to the fanatics of the North? 
Ah! gentlemen, acts speak louder than words.” 





FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Portland, Jan. 28.—The steamship Nove 
Scotian, from Liverpool on the 11th instant, 
and from Queenstown on the 12th, arrived at 
this port this morning. ’ 

A Paris dispatch says that it was becoming 
every day more doubtful whether the Congress 
would assemble, and the Paris correspondent 
of the London Times says that there were many 
indications that the chances of the Congress 
meeting were of the most shadowy kind. 

The French journal, the Opinione Nationale, 
which was supposed to speak with some author- 
ity, says it believes that, if Italy decided for the 
annexation of the north and centre of the Ital- 
ian peninsula, England would gladly accept of 
the combination; whilst France would accept 
it with still greater eagerness, on condition that 
Savoy and Nice should be restored to her. ‘The 
Opinione does not anticipate that the Cabinet 
of Turin would object, aud, after arguing that 
neither Austria, Russia, nor Prussia, have the 
power, right, or will, to interfere, says that it is 
assured that this combination is seriously en- 
tertained by the Governments of London and 
Paris. 

Great Britain —The funeral of Lord Macau- 
lay took place at Westminster Abbey, on the 
9th instant. 

Earl Clarendon had made a speech, highly 
eulogistic of the volunteer rifle movement. Lie 
declared that that movement, although in its 
infancy, had produced a most salutary effect 
throughout Europe, and he believed it would 
ultimately render invasion impossible. 

An election at Reading had resulted in the 
choice of another Jew, Mr. Goldsmidt, as mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

The English papers had not said much in 
regard to the President’s message, as the docu- 
ment only reached London the day before the 
steamer sailed, although a brief telegraphic 
summary had been previously published. ‘The 
London Daily News, commenting on this sam- 
mary, says that there appears no reason to com- 
plain of the manner in which the President 
deals with the general relations between Eng- 
land and the United States. In the Zimes city 
article, it is remarked that the President’s ree- 
ommendation, that military force be employed 
against Mexico, exercised no sustained influence 
onf Mexican stock, owing to the knowledge that 
the matter does not rest, in any degree, on the 
will of the President. The Manchester Guar- 
dian does not approve of the manner in which 
the President has treated the San Juan dispute. 
It thinks he ought to have explicitly disap- 
proved of Harney’s proceeding, although it re- 
gards the praise accorded to the British Admi- 


document. The London Herald's city article 
remarks that the message, in its financial 
aspect, was not regarded as of a hopeful char- 


duties. 

France.—Lord Cowley had returned to Paris. 
The /utrie says his mission to London was 
truly one of importance. He is represented by 
oue authority to have announced that Count 
Walewski'’s retirement very materially fuacili- 
tated relations between the Cabinets of France 
and England. 

In Paris, the appointment of McMahon to 
the command of the army in Italy, numbering 
50,000 men, was regarded as a sign of warlike 
complications. 

A chapel in connection with the English 
church in Paris, after being opened for two 
years, had been suddenly closed by the French 
authorities—it was believed, on account of a 
short service having been given in French, for 
the benefit of the children of British subjects 
who do not understand English. 

The latest ramors from Paris say that Gen. 
Canrobert was not going to Rome as the suc- 
cessor of the Duc de Grammont, but that he 
would carry to the Papal Government proposi- 
tions which, if rejected, would be followed by 
an order for the evacuation of Rome by the 
French troops. 

Spain and Morocco.— The following tele- 
grams indicate the course of events in Moroc- 
co, according to Spanish accounts: 

“ Madrid, Jan. 3.—The Spanish have ad- 
vanced on the road to Tetuan, without being 
attacked. Gen. Zabala had recovered from his 
illness. The Spanish loss in the action at Cas- 
tellogos was 73 killed and 48 wounded.” 

“ Madrid, Jan. 5.—Yesterday, the Spanish 
were attacked in the valley Negro by 2,000 
Moorish cavalry and 2,000 infantry. They were 
dispersed by the Spaniards, who had five killed 
and nineteen wounded. The health of the 
troops at the encampment of Serallo is im- 

roving.” 

“ Madrid, Jan. 7.—The whole army encamp- 
ed this morning to the north of Negro valley, 
after having detiled through the passes without 
opposition. In the course of the day, a coun- 
cil was held, to determine upon a plan of oper- 
ations. It is stated that the army in Africa 
will be considerably increased.” 

“ Latest.—Dispatches dated Madrid, January 
9th, report that stormy weather had prevented 
communication with the squadron; but the 
storm had abated, and communication was re- 
established, The Spanish forces had again 
mceved forward,” 

Italy —The news of Count Walewski's resig- 
nation had produced a very painful impression 
on the Pope. He called together the principal 
members of the Sac:ed College, and declared 
to them that he would never fail in the mission 
which God had intrusted him with, but that, 
like his predecessor, Pius VII, he would suffer 
exile, and even martyrdom, rather than dy so. 

It is said that France supparts the protest of 
Piedmont against the enlistment of foreigners 
for the Papal army, and particularly against 
the wholesale introduction of Austrian recruits 
into Ancona. 

The theatres of Vonice have been closed, 
owing to political demonstrations, 

Letters from Genoa speak of the probability 
of hostilities being resumed in Italy. 

It was believed that the Papal troops, rein- 
forced by the Austrians, would enter the Lega- 
tions, and, in that case, Sardinia would sead a 
force to the aid of the Roman ingusgenis. 

The King of Napleg waa reported tg he 
largely increasing his army. 

The Pope sa suid to havg ad@Tessed another 
noie to ail the Catholic Powers, except Sar- 
dinia. 

The aspect the Italian question has assumed 
caused much rejoicing at Milan. 

The first Klectoral Uollege of the latter place 
chose Count Cavour as its candidate, afier 
previously obtaining his consent. 

Austria.—Uharges were rife against Austria, 
of disguised intervention in Italy. Le Nord 
directa attention to the recruiting going on in 
Vienna for the Pontifical army, under the eyes 
of the Austrian Government. An Austrian 
General directs the operations. They choose 
the best soldiers, disbanded on account of the 
reduction of their own army, and the most able 
oificers, whese services are now available in 
ceoeenecee of peace. It is just as if they had 
formed an auxiliary corps of elie of their vet- 
eran troops, and transformed them, by a mere 
change of uniform, into the army of the Pope. 
Ie Nord adds: “The conduct of the Cabinet 
of Vienna, on this occasion, is not merely dis- 
honorable ; it entails serious dangers to peace, 
and on Auttria herself. By breaking her word, 
Austria teas up the Pi berms. of Villa- 
franca and the treaty of Zusich, and, in her 
tarn, foress France fyom engagements entered 
intg by Napoleon respecting the restoration of 
the Dukes and their restored rights.” 

The Austrian Government had ordered 
Prince Metternich to declare to the French 
Cabinet that it would decline to enter jato any 
negotiations on any other basis than the agroe- 
ment of Villafranca or treaty of Zurich. 

India ang China.—A Trieste dispatch gives 
additional news from China and India, under 
date of Canton, November 26th, and Caicutta, 
December 8th. 

The treaty between the United States and 
China had been put in force. 

Part of the English troops designed for op- 
erations against the Chinese had already left 
for the north. 

India dispatches announce that Jung Baha- 
door was operating against the rebels in Terai. 

A submarine cable had been successfully 
laid down between Singapore and Batavia. 

, Order had been established at Sarawak. 





Deata or Ex-Mayor Gitrin. — Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 29.—Ex-Mayor Henry D. Gilpin 
died in this city this morning. e deceased 

United 8 G 1 





was under 
President Vaa Baren, 


Ixceypiary Documents 1x Vircinia.—In 
our last paper, under the head of “ Political 
and Personal,” we briefly noticed the arrest of 
John H. Gargas and Thomas Crux, in Fairfax 
county, Virginia, charged with circulating in- 
cendiary documents, Helper’s book particular- 
ly. They were held to bail in large sums to 
answer at court. We learn from the last num- 
ber of the Fairfax News that Mr. Gargas was 
tried for the offence before a “called court,” 
consisting of five justices. It appears that Mr. 
Gargas is a postmaster in Fairfax county, and 
handed out one of Helper’s books, received by 
mail, to a citizen of the neighborhood, being of 
coarse ignorant of what it was. This coming 
to the ears of the Virginians, they determined 
to act at once in the spirit of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Holt’s decision, authorizing the robbery of 
the mails. However, at the trial, after hearing 
the testimony, the court concluded to discharge 
Mr. Gargas. Mr. G. is nearly connected with 
the Geil and Gargas families, living near Doyles- 
town, being a nephew of Abraham Gargas, of 
Warrington. His father moved to Fairfax 
county many years ago, and held a post office, 
in which he was succeeded by his son. The 





ral as, by implication, a most severe censure of 
Harney. Other prominent provincial journals | 
somewhat qualify the praise they accord the | 


acter, especially in reference to any deficiency, | 
which might lead to an increase im import | * 
” ; 
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other suspected person, Mr. Crax, who was 
| held in $2,500 to appear at court, has forteited 
his bond by making his escape from the Com- 
monwealth— Bucks Co. (Penn.) Intelligencer. 


Arrivat or THe OverLtanp Mati.— Mallo- 
ry’s Station, Jan. 27.—The overland California 
mail of the 6th has arrived. 

The failure of a Sacramento house, involving 
the temporary suspension of a San Francisco 
jobbing firm, had been magnified by a ae 
of the press into three or four failures of heavy 
houses, but was not correct. The San Frrancis« 
co house has compromised at seventy cents on 
the dollar, and resumed business. There wag 
} no geueral uneasiness, and no cause for it. 
The Democratic legislative caucus at Sacra- 
| mento, on the Sth, to nominate a United States 

Senator, had seven ballots. The average vote 
| was—for Mr. Weller 37, Denver 33, Baldwin Lt, 
|and Washington 9. Mr. Weller’s chances were 
| considered less favorable than at first antici- 
pated. 

The 





steamer Saginaw went into commission 
on the Sth inst. 

The stock of coffee at San Francisco was 
scarce, and prices had pushed up. 





Larter rrom Texas.—New Orleans, Jan. 27. 
A regiment of 1,000 mounted riflemen has 
| been raised in Texas for the protection of the 
j frontier. A special messenger passed through 
| this city yesterday for Washington, to offer the 
| services of this body of troops, and ask for 
equipments, 
| Advices from Point Isabel of Sunday last 
| say: “ Cortinas, with a force of 260 men, is 
|above Matamoras, plundering Texans. The 
| Federal troops have returned to Brownsville, 
| and the Rangers are at Rio Grande city. The 
| opinion prevailiug on the frontier is, that war 


with Mexico is inevitable.” 


From Mrxtco.—New Orleans, Jan. 30.—The 
. 5. sloop of war Brooklyn, from Vera Cruz, 
on the 24th, touched at the mouth of the river 
lny, bound to Pensacola for coal and pro- 
‘sions, and landed Hon. Mr. MeLane, who 
came here in the steamer Moses Taylor. He 
| will remain here a week, and return again 
aboard the Brooklyn. Mr. McLane has im- 
portant,dispatchestfor the Government, and has 
come here to await further instructions by tele- 
graph. 

Vera Cruz was quiet when the Brooklyn 4eft. 

A detachment of U. S. marines had been 
stationed at Tampico and Minititlan, for the 
protection of American cilizeng, in C@hsequence 
of Miramon’s threatened expedition to the 
coast. 

The frigate Saratoga was at Vera Cruz, and 
the Savannah was daily expected, ‘ 

Accounts from the city of Mexico of the 19th 
say that Miramon was preparing an expedition 
against Gen. Carvajal at Flaseala, 

The clergy refuse to grant Miramon funds 
for the proposed Vera Cruz expedition, consid- 
ering it only a ruse to raise money, 

M:ramon proposed starting on the 18th. 

Another proclamation has been issued by 
Miramon, who again protests against the Mc- 
Lane treaty. 

The British Minister had presented an ulti- 
matum demanding the payment of indvumnities. 

The Liberals have retaken all the Pacific 
posts captured by Miramon. 
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News From Pixe’s Pax ann Uran—Leav- 
enworth, K. T., Jan. 28.—The Pike's Peak Ex- 
press Company have decided to run in connec- 
tion with their line @ pony express from Leav- 
enworth to Sacramento city, Ualifornia. The 
time for the trip is fixed at ten days; and, un- 
der the admirable system of this company, 
there is little doubt but that this will be ac- 
complished, 

_ The Post Office Department has ordered the 
Utah service back to its original time, aud a 
weekly, instead of a semi-monthly mail. 

In addition to the amount of ‘gold received 
by the Pike’s Peak express yesterday, about 
$20,000 worth is reported by private hands. 

The statement of the fovs of 1,700 head of 
cattle in Ruby Valley, Utah, belonging to Rus- 
sell, Majors, & Waddell, is not credited, ag 
the private advices of this firm up to the de- 
parture of the mail make no mention of it. 

The wiuter in Salt Lake Valley is repre. 
sented gg having been very severe, av.d hag 
doxdiless been, to some extent, fatal to the 
stock wintered there, 

_ The mail was packed as far as Fort Laramie. 
The command at that post was in good health. 
Considerable disorder exigted at Camp Floyd 
and a soldier had heen murdered by an un- 

known assassin, 

Gen. Johugon was using every exertion to 
presery@ quiet. 

Pao Sult Lake Valley Tan says, of over two 
hundred murders committed ja’ that Territory 
within the past three years, wot a single offender 
has been convicted or punished. 


UNION 


MOUNT 


COLLEGE 
ann 
NORMAL sEMINARY, 

MPAHIS Institution, loemted at Mt. Union, Ster¥ coanty 
Ovio, (two miles from Alliance, where “ne Cleve, 
land and Pittsburgh, croesea the Putspurgh, hot Wayne 
aud Caigago Raurosd,) is nOW Chartered with Univer- 
sily Fowers, exte’ ded like to both sexes; has appara- 
ei rh loso shical, Astronomical, Phyasiologi- 

eal, Geclorical. Surveying Civil Fingimeering. &e. 
wort $2.550. Board in private families at $2.00 per 
Week ; furnished rogtas to accommovate 200 students to 


hoars themselves arin clubs, can be rented reneo ably. 
Phese rooms (furnished whea desired with beds, aten- 
il, &C..) aye cor sirused for Iwo persons, liave separate 
entrances, tnd those forliadies are 


. c ne convenient to private 
fami ies Cost of club or self boardiag from 75 ceiits to 
Bi per week 
TUITION FROM $125 TO $5.00 
PER QUARTER, 

ea inths Cla-aical. Scientific, or Teachers’ 
cour Music onthe Piano or ®elodeon 
Puintig, Drawing, the French. Germay,. or Hetrew Lan- 
guages, are taught by experienced teachers at reasona- 
ble rates, 4 

Of the students instructed the preeeding eight years 


in the 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
2,530 taught school successfully las, year; of those in at- 
tendance lest year, OO had taught school. “While 
thorough meital diseipline and kuowledre of seience 
are foremost, epecia) and eys#tematic InstructYon Is given 
upon the Theory and Practice of Teaching. The de- 
mand for trimmed teachers is increasing, The College 
Huilding eoulaws foome tor leciures. rec vations, library, 
inbrralory, aud the hiwrary societies. The Faculty con- 
sists Of seven expericueed teachers. The regulations 
are based upon the prninwiples of Cne’..tianty, tree fom 
sectarianiem. The sessions begin op the 
Second Tuesdays of March, Ar.gust, & Fovember, 
of each }ear; commencement exercises at the close of 
the spring sessien. Text bea&s cun be had at Mount 
Union, a heahiy and reured village, free from intoxica- 
og Criaks gud other vices ro common to larger towns 
and public thoroughfares, 
For other iniormauon or catalogue address 


O. N. HARTSHORN, President. 
January 26th, 1560, 6-3 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
MQVABLE AND STATIONARY FENCES. 
N receiving a letter with five etamps enc!osed, & wit 
send in return a printed circular of stationary and 
movable fecees. Every farmer shouls have these fences, 
they being the best aud cheapest. Address , 
63 Box 687, Bloomington, Ki linois. 





THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 
DISCOVERED, 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITION OF CAPT, McCLIN- 
TOCK’S NARRATIVE 


ofthe Voyage of the Fox in the Arctie Seas, in search 
of Sir John Franklin With a preface by Sir Roderick 
Vareh:son. avd Sixteen Puil page ii ustrations and Four 
aps, and most important Geograpbieal, Siatistical, and 
Scientific Appendixes. 

Just published from the early English proof sheete, 
purchased from the author, in one elegant voluaie, large 
i2mo. Price $1 50. 


“ A beok whose intense reality and attractive power 
few novels, even, can rival—a book which will dim 
nany an eye, make many a& heart swell, revive the 
jariog dreams of youth im the spirits of the eld, and 
hrill with heroic yearnings the biood of the young.”— 
Philadeiphia Saturday Post. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 


ion, Massachusetts, 
For sale in Washington by Blanchard & Moun, Franck 
bookselle! 








ee. to any address 


lor, Taylor & Maury, and all re. 
sent, post fr in the United 
States, on receipt of $1.20. re) 
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Douglas and Popular Sovereignty. 
A SPEECH BY CARL SCHURZ, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN HAMPDEN HALL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Janvary 4, 1860. ‘ 











When great political or social problems, 
difficult to solve and impossible to put aside, 
are pressing upon the popular mind, it is a 
common thing to see a variety of theories 
springing up, which purport to be unfailing 
remedies, and to effect a speedy cure. Men, 
who look only at the surface of things, will, like 
bad physicians, pretend to remove the disease 
itself by palliating its most violent symptoms, 
and will astonish the world by their inventive 
ingenuity, no less than by their amusing as- 
surance. But a close scrutiny will in most 
cases show that the remedies offered are but 
new forms of old mistakes. 

Of all the expedients which have been in- 
vented for the settlement of the slavery ques- 
tion, Mr. Douglas’s doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty is certainly the most remarkable, not 
only by the apparent novelty of the thing, but 
by the pompous assurance with which it was 
offered to the nation as a perfect and radical 
eure. Formerly, compromises were made be- 
tween the two conflicting systems of labor, by 
separating them by geographical lines. These 
compromises did indeed produce intervals of 
comparative repose, but the war commenced 
again, with renewed acrimony, as soon as a 
new bone of contention presented itself. The 
system of compromises as a whole proved a 
failure. Mr. Douglas’s doctrine ot popular 
sovereignty proposed to bring the two antago- 
nistic elements into immediate contact, and to 
let them struggle hand to hand for the suprem- 
acy on the same ground. In this manner, he 
predicted the slavery question would scitle 
itself in the smooth way of ordinary business. 
He seemed to be contident of sucecss; but 
hardly is his doctrine, in the shape of a law for 
the organization of Territories, put upon the 
statute book, when the struggle grows fiercer 
than ever, and the difficulties ripen into a 
crisis. This does not disturb him. He sends 
forth manifesto upon manifesto, and even during 
the State campaign of last full, he mounts the 
rostrum in Ohio, in order to show what he 
ean do; and, like a second Constantine, he 
points his finger at the great principle of pop- 
ular sovereignty, and says to his followers: 
“Tn this sign you will conquer.” But the tend- 
ency of events appeared unwilling to yield to 
his prophecy. There seemed to be no charm 
in bis command; there was certainly no victory 
in his sign. He had hardly defined his doc- 
trine more elaborately than ever before, when 
his friends were routed everywhere, and even 
his great party is on the point of falling to 
pieces. The failure is magnificently complete. 

There certainly was something in his theo- 
ries that captivated the masses. I do not speak 
of those who joined their political fortunes to 
his, because they saw in him a man who some 
day wight be able to scatter favors and plunder 
around him. But there were a great many, 
who, seduced by the plausible sound of the 
words “popular sovereignty,” meant to have 
found there some middle ground, on which the 
rights of free labor might be protected and | 
secured, without exasperating those interested | 
in slave labor. They really did think that two 
conflicting organizations of society, which are 
incompatible by the nature of things, might be 
made compatible by legislative enactments. 
But this delusion vanished. No sooner was 
the theory put to a practical test, when the 
eenstruction of the Nebraska bill became no 
less a matter of fierce dispute than the con- 
struction of the Constitution had been before. 
Is this pro-slavery, or is it anti-slavery? it was 
asked. The South found in it the right to 
plant slave Jabor in the Territories uncondi- | 
tionally, and the North found in it the right to 
drive slavery out of them. Each section of the 
country endeavored to appropriate the results 
of the Nebraska bill to itse!', and the same 
measure, which was to transfer the struggle 
from the halls of Congress into the Territories, 
transferred it from the Territories hack into 
Céingress; and there the Northern and the 
Southern versions of the Nebraska bill fight 
each other with the same fury with which the 
Southern and the Northern versions of the Con- 
stitution have fought each other before. What 
does the Constitution mean in regard to slavery ? | 
That question remains to be settled. What 
does the Nebraska bili mean? This question 
depends upon the settlement of the former. 

Of all men, Mr. Deugias pughi io be the 
first to know what the true intent end meaning | 
of the Nebraska bill aud the principle of popu- 
far sovereignty is. He is said to be a states- 
maw, and it must be presumed that his meas- 
wre restg upon @ positive idea; for all true 
statesmanship is fi 





is founded upon positive ideas, 

In order to &pd out Mr. Doug'as’s own defi- 
wition of his own “great principle,” we are 
obliged to pick up tha most lucid of his state- 
ments as we find them ssattered about in nu- 
merous speeches aud manilestoes. After mul 
tifarious cruisings upon the sea of platforms and 
arguments, Mr. Douglas hag at last landed at 
the following point: “A slave,” gaya he, in his 
famous Harper-Magazine article, “a slave, with- 
‘in the meaning of the Constitution, is a per- 
4 son held to service or labor in one Siate, * wn- 
‘ eer the laws thereof’—not under the Constitu- 
“tien of the United States, or under the laws 
* thereof, nor by virtue of any Federal authority 
* whatever, but under the laws of the particular 
* State were such service or labor may be due.” 
This is «lear; and with his eyes firmly fixed 
upon the people of the North, he goes on: “ If, 
“as Mr. Buchanan asserts, slavery exists in the 
“ Territories by virtwe of the Constitution of the 
* United States, then it becomes the imperative 
« duty of Congress, fo the pexformance of which 
fe member is bound by his eanscience and 
‘ his oath, and from which no consideration of 
+ policy or expediency ean release him, to pro- 
«“yide by law such adequate and complete pro- 
“tection as is essential to the enjoyment of an 
“ impartant right secured by the Coustitution— 
“in oné word, to enact a general slave code for 
“the Territories.” But Mr. Douglas is not sat- 
isfied with this. In order to strengthen his as- 
sumption. and to annvfdjlate Mr. Buchanan's 
construction of the Nebraska Dill still more, b¢ 
eeds: “The Constitution heing uniform 
Feoecewhass within the dominions of the Uni- 
* ted States, being the supreme law of the land, 
<@gnything in the Constitutions or laws of any 
* of the States to the contrary notwiths(anding, 
4 why does not slavery exist in Pennsylvanie, 
* just ad well ag in Kansas or in South Carolina, | 
«by virtue of the same Constitution, since Penn- 
“ sylvania is subordinate to the Constitution in 
“the same manner and to the same extent as 
6 South Carolina egd Kansas?” 
Just so. Mr. Douglas having heen so posi- 
fie, he cannot deny us the privilege of making 
a few logical deductions from bjs own premises. 
We expect him to proceed in the foliowing man- 
ner: “ Since a slave is held uader the igwe of a 
* State, nd not under the Coustitution or tue 
“Jaws of the United States, slavery exists only’ 
€ by virtue of local law,” or, as the Courtof Ap- | 
peals of Kentucky expressed it, “the right to 
hold a slave exists only by positive law of a 
‘ municipal character, and has no foundation in 
‘ the law of nature, or the unwritten and com- 
“mon law.” If slavery cannot exist except by 
~wirtue of local law of a municipal character, it 
‘follows, as an irresistible consequence, that a 
‘slaveholder cannot hold a slave as property in 
@ Territory where there is no local law of a ma- 
micipal character establishing that right of 
property. And, farther, the right to hold a slave 
having no foundation in the law of nature, or 
the unwritten and common law, we are forced 
to the conclusion that a slave, brought by his 
owner upon the soil of a Territory before the 
Territorial Legislature have enacted laws es- 
tabliching slavery, becomes of necessity free, 
for there is no local law of a municipal charac- 
ter under which he might be held as a slave, 
This principle is recognised by the decisions of 
several Soathern courts. Having gone so far, 
(and, indeed, f cannot see how a logical mind 
an escape these conclusions from Mr. Doug- 


‘ the power of the people to control it by law.” 
What? The Constitution does not establish 
slavery in the Territories beyond a certain 
something! What docs that mean? If slavery 
is the creature of local law, how can the Con- 
stitution, by its own forcg, permit slavery to go 
into a Territory a¢ all? 

Here is a dark mystery—a pit-fall; and we 
may well take care not to fall into the trap of 
some sophistry. Why does he not speak of the 
admission of slavery by positive enactments? 
Why not even of the power of the people fo ex- 
clude it by law? We look in vain for light in 
Harpers’ Magazine, (and is it indeed true, what 
Judge Black intimates, that that article is one 
of the obscurest documents by which ever a poli- 
tician attempted to befog his followers?) but 
we may gather Mr. Douglas’s real opinion from 
another manifesto preceding this. In his New 
Orleans speech, delivered after his recent suc- 
eess in Illinois, he defined his position, in sub- 
stance, as follows: “ The Democracy of Illinois 
‘ hold that a slaveholder has the same right to 
‘ take his slave property into a Territory as any 
‘other man has to take his horse or his mer- 
* chandise.” 

What? Slavery is the creature of local law, 
and yet a slaveholder has the right to take his 
slave property inte a Territory before any local 
law has given him that right? A slave docs 
not become free, when voluntarily brought by 
his owner upon the soil of a Territory where 
no positive local law establishing slavery exists. 
How is this possible ? How can even the elastic 
mind of a Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency unite these contradictory assumptions ? 
[Applause.] And yet there it stands, and 
nothing that Mr. Douglas ever said can be 
more unequivocal in its meaning. And here 
again we may claim the privilege of drawing a 
few logical deductions from Mr. Douglas’s own 
premises. If, as Mr. Douglas distinctly and 
emphatically tells us, a slaveholder has a right 
to take his slave, as property, into a Territory, 
and to hold him there as property, before any 
legislation on that point is had, from what 
source does that right arise? Not from the 
law of nature, for the right to hold a slave is 
“unfounded in the law of nature, and in the 
unwritten and commoa law;” and even Mr. 
Douglas, little as he may care about natare 
and her laws, will hardly dare to assert that 
the system of slave labor is the natural and 
normal condition of society. It must then 
spring from positive law. But from what kind 
of positive law? Not from any positive law of 
a local and municipal character, for there is 
none such in the Territory so far. Where is its 
source, then? There is but one kind of posi- 
tive law to which the Territories are subject 
before any local legislation has been had, and 
that is the Constitution of the United States. 
If, therefore, Mr. Douglas asserts, as he does, 
that a slaveholder has a right to take his slave 
as property into a Territory, he must, at the 
same time, admit that, in the absence of local 
legislation positively establishing slavery, the 
Constitution of the United States, the only valid 
law existing there, must be the source of that 
right. What else does Mr. Buchanan assert, 
but that slavery exists in the Territories by vir- 
tue of the Federal Constitution? Where is, 
then, the point of difference between Mr. Bu- 
chanan and Mr. Douglas? Why all this pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war? Whence 
these fierce battles between the Montechi and 
Capuletti of the Democratic camp? Are ye 
not brothers ? 

But Mr. Douglas is a statesman, (so they are 
all, all statesmen,) and pretends that the Con- 
stitution does not establish slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, “beyond the power of the people to con- 
trol it by law.” What does that mean? It 
means that the people of a Territory shall have 
the power to embarrass the slaveaolder in the 
enjoyment of his right by “ unfriendly legisla- 
tion.” “The right to hold slaves,” says he in 
another place, “is a worthless right, uuless 
‘ protected by appropriate police regulations. 
‘If the people of a Terzitory do not want sla- 
‘ very, they have but to withhold all protection 
‘and all friendly legislation.” Indeed, a most 
ingenious expedient. 

But, alas! Here is one of those cases where 
the abstract admission of a right is of decisive 
importance. Suppose, for argument’s sake, a 
slave might escape from his owner in a Terri- 
tory, without being in actual danger of recap- 
ture; would that in any way affect the consti- 
tutional right of the slaveholder to the posses- 
sion and eujoyment of his property? I have 
already quoted Mr, Douglas’s own answer to 
this question. “If,” says he, “slavery exists 
‘in the Territories by virtue of the Constitu- 
‘ tion,” (that is, if a slavcholder has a right to 
introduce his “ slave property” where there is 
no other law but the Constitution,) “then it be- 
‘comes the imperative duly of Congress, to the 
‘nerformance of which every member is bound 
‘ by his ooth and conscience, and Jrom which 
‘no consideration of policy or expediency can 
‘velease him, to provide by law such adequate 
‘and complete protection as is essential to the 
‘ enjoyment of that important right.” 

And Mr. Vouglas, after having emphatically 
admitted the right of property in a slave, where 
that right can spring from no other law but the 
Constitution, then dares to speak of unfriendly 
legislation. Where is his conscience? Where 
is his oath? Where is his honor? [Applause.] 
But Mr. Douglas says more: 

“ The Constitution being the supreme law of 
‘the land, in the States as well as in the Ter- 
‘ yitories, then slavery. exists in Pennsylvania 
‘just as well as in Kansas and in South Caro- 
‘lina, and the irrepressible conflict is there !” 
Aye, the irrepressible conflict is there, not 
only between the two antagonistic systems of 
Jabor, but between Mr. Douglas’s own theories ; 
not only in the States and Territories, but in 
Mr. Douglas’s own head. [Laughter and 
cheers.] Whatever ambiguous expressions Mr. 
Douglas may invent, the dilemma stares him 
in the face, (and here I put myself on his own 
ground,) either slavery is excluded from the 
‘Territories so long as it is not admitted by a 
special act of Territorial legislation, or, if a 
slaveholder has the right to introduce his slave 
property there before such legislation is had, 
he can possess that right by virtue of no other 
but the only law existing there, the Constitution 
of the Uyited States. Either slavery has no 
rights in the Tepvitories, except those springing 
from positive law of a local or municipal char- 
acter, or, according to Judge Douglas’s own 
admission, the Southern construction of the 
Constitution and of the principle of popular 
sovereignty is the only legitimate one, that the 
Constitution, by its own force, carries slavery 
wherever it is the supreme law of the land, that 
Congress is obliged to enact a slave code for 
its protection, and that popular sovereignty 
means the power of the people to vote for sla- 
very, but by no means against it. There is no 
escape from this dilemma. 

Which side will Mr. Douglas take? Will he 
be bold enough to say that slavery, being the 
creature of local law only, is excluded from the 
Territories in the absence of positiye law estab- 
lishing it; or will he be honest enough to con- 
cede that, according ta his own proposition in 
his New Orleans speech, slavery exists in the 
Territories by virtue of the Federal Constitu- 
tion? He wili neither be bold enough to do 
te first, nor honest enough to do the second ; 
he will be cowardly enough to do neither. 
[Applause.] He js in the position of that Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Congress in the West, who, 
when asked: “ Are you & #uchanan ora <n 
fag man?” answered, “7 am.” {Great laug 
ter aud cheers.] If yod ask Mr. Douglas, Do 
‘ you hold that slavery is the Creature of local 
: ae, or that a slaveholder has the right to in- 
‘troduce his slave property where there fs no 
‘Jocal law?” he will answer,’ Ido.” [Con- 
tinued laughter and applause.} 
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ture his- 
torians, who may find it worth while to describe 
this impotent attempt to dally and trifle with 
the logic of things. They will say: “It was 
the dodge of a man who was well aware that, 
in order to be elected President of the United 
States, the vote of g few Northern States must 


Knowing by experience that the Democratic 
road to the White House leads through the 
staveholding States, he broke down the Jast 
eographical barrier to the extension of slavery. 
he meant to. secure the South. But in con- 
ceding undisputed sway to the slaveholding 
interests, he saw that he was losing his foot- 





ritories without a special act of Territorial legis- 
lation. Believing the South satisfied, and see- 
ing his chances in the North endangered, he 
wrote his Harper-Magazine essay, assuming 
that slavery can exist only by virtue of local 
law. The South frowning again, he endeavor- 
ed to make his peace with the slaveholders by 
declaring that he would submit to the Charles- 
ton Convention, and instructing his nearest 
friends in the House to vote for the Adminis- 
tration candidate for the Speakership. So he 
endeavored to catch both sections of the Union 
successively in the trap of a double-faced soph- 
istry. He tried to please them both in trying 
to cheat them both. But he placed himself 
between the logic of liberty on one and the 
logic of slavery on the other side. He put the 
sword of logic into the hands of his opponents, 
and tried to defend himself with the empty 
scabbard of “unfriendly legislation.” [Ap- 
plause.] Unfriendly legislation, which in one 
case would have been unnecessary, in the other 
unconstitutional—the invention of a mind with- 
out logic, and of a heart without sympathies ; 
recognised on all sides as a mere subterfuge, 
behind which the moral cowardice of a Presi 

dential candidate entrenched itself. [Cheers.] 
Such will be the verdict of future historians. 
They will indulge in curious speculations about 
the times when such doctrines could be passed 
off as sound statesmanship—a statesmanship, 
indeed, the prototype of which may be found, 
not in Plutarch, but in Aristophanes—but they 
will be slow to believe that there were people 
dull enough to be deceived by it. [Applause.] 
Leaving aside the stern repudiation which 
Mr. Douglas’s popular sovereignty has received 
at the hands of the people at the last State 
elections all over the Union, it is'a character- 
istic sign of the times, that even one of his 
political friends, an anti-Lecompton Democrat, 
recently went so far as to declare, on the floor 
of Congress, that he would not vote for Mr. 
Douglas, if nominated by the Charleston Con- 
vention, unless a clear and unequivocal con- 
struction were aflixed to the reaffirmation of 
the Cincinnati platform. A wise precaution, 
indeed! But whatever construction might be 
given to the Cincinnati platform, what will that 
gentleman do with the double-faced platform 
which Mr. Douglas has laid down for himself? 
What will the abstract pledge of a Convention 
be worth to him, if Mr. Douglas’s principles 
pledge him to nothing? What will he do with 
a man who, when pressed to take an unequivo- 
eal position, is always ready to sneak behind a 
superior authority, declaring that “these are 
questions to be settled by the courts?” [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

Mr. Douglas’s situation is certainly a very 
perplexing one. On one side, he is osiracised 
by the Administration Democracy for his il} 
logical and unconstitutional doctrine, that the 
Legislature of a Territory has control over sla- 
very; and, on the other hand, one of his near- 
est friends, Mr. Morris of Illinois, in his recent 
speech on the President’s message, denounces 
the doctrine, that slave property may be carried 
into the Territories just like other property, as 
an atrocious “abomination.” Was Mr. Morris 
not aware that this “ abomination” is the iden- 
tical doctrine advocated by Mr. Douglas in his 
New Orleans speech? Let Mr. Morris examine 
the record of Judge Douglas, and he will find 
out that whatever abominations Mr. Buchanan 
brings forward in his message, he advocates 
none that is not a direct logical consequence of 
Mr. Douglas’s own admissions. 

I see the time coming when those who rallied 
around Douglas's colors, because they believed 
in his principles, will, from his most devoted 
frieuds, become his most indignant accusers. 
They are already, unwittingly, denouncing his 
doctrines, when they intend to defend him; 
they will not be sparing in direct denunciations 
as soon as they discover how badly they had 
been deceived, and how ignominiously they 
were to be sold. We might, indeed, feel tempt- 
ed to pity him, if we had not to reserve that 
generous emotion of our hearts for those who 
are wrong by mistake and unfortunate without 
guilt. [Appiause.]| 

Mr. Douglas’s ambiguous position, which 

makes it possible for him to cheat either the 
North or the South, without adding a new in- 

consistency to those already committed, makes 
it at the same time necessary for him to put 
his double-faced theories upon an historical ba- 
sis, which relieves him of the necessity of ex- 
pressing a moral conviction on the matter of 
slavery either way. To say that slavery is right, 
would certainly displease the North; to say that 
slavery is wrong, would inevitably destroy hima 
at the South. In order to dodge this dangerous 
dilemma, he finds it expedient to construe the 
history of this country so as to show that this 
question of right or wrong in regard to slavery 
had nothing whatever to do with the funda- 
mental principles upon which the American 
Republic was founded. Dealing with slavery 
only as a matter of fact, and treating the nat- 
ural rights of man aud the relation between 
slavery and republican institutions as a matter 
of complete indifference, he is bound to demon- 
strate that slavery never was seriously deemed 
inconsistent with liberty, and that the black 
never was seriously supposed to possess any 
rights which the white man was bound to re- 
spect. 

But here he encounters the Declaration of 
Independence, laying down the fundamental 
principles upon which the Republic was to de- 
velop itself; he encounters the ordinance of 
1787, the practical application of those priuci- 
ples; both historical facts, as stern and stub- 
born as they are sublime. Butas Mr. Douglas 
had no logic to guide him in his theories, so he 
had no conscience to restrain him in his histori- 
cal constructions. To interpret the Declaration 
of Independence according to the evident mean- 
ing of its words would certainly displease the 
South; to call it a selfevident lie would cer 

tainly shock the moral sensibilities ofthe North. 
So he recognises it as a venetable document, 


hearts of the North, express a meaning which 
coincides with the ideas of the South. 

We have appreciated his exploits as a lo- 
gician; let us follow him in his historical dis- 
coveries. 

Let your imagination carry you back to the 
year 1776. You stand in the hall of the old 
Colonial Court-house of Philadelphia. Through 
the open door you see the Continental Congress 
assembled ; the moment of a great decision is 
drawing near. Look at the earnest faces of the 
men assembled there, and consider what you 
may expect of them. The philosophy of the 
eighteenth century counts many of them among 
its truest adepts. They welcomed heartily in 
their scattered towns and plantations the new 
ideas brought forth by that sudden progress 
of humanity, and, meditating them in the 
dreamy solitude of virgin nature, they had en- 
larged the compass of their thoughts, and peo- 
pled their imaginations with lofty ideals. A 
classical education (for most of them are by no 
means illiterate men) has put all the treasures 
of historical knowledge at their disposal, and 
enabled them to apply the experience of past 
centuries to the new problem they attempt to 
solve. See others there of a simple but strong 
cast of mind, whom common sense would cail 
its truest representatives. Wont to grapple 
with the dangers and difficulties of an early set- 
tler’s life, or, if inhabitants of young uprising 
cities, wont to carry quick projects into speedy 
execution, they have become regardless of ob- 
stacles and used to strenuous activity. The 
constant necessity to help themselves has de- 
veloped their mental independence; and, inured 
to political strife by the continual defence of 
their colonial self-government, they have at last 
become familiar with the idea, to introduce into 
practical existence the principles which their 
vigorous minds have quietly built up into a 
theory. 

The first little impulses to the general up- 
heaving of the popular spirit—the tea tax, the 
stamp act—drop into insignificarce; they are 
almost forgotten; the revolutionary spirit has 
risen far above them. It disdains to justify it- 
self with petty pleadings; it spurns diplomatic 
equivocation ; it places the claim to independ- 
ence upon the broad basis of eternal rights, as 
self-evident as the sun, 38 broad as the world, 
as common as the air of heaven. The siruggle 
of the colonies against the usurping Govern- 
.| ment of Great Britain has risen to the proud 
dimensions of a struggle of man for liberty and 
equality. Behold, five men are advancing to- 
wardg the table of the President. First, 
Thomas Jefferson, whose philosophical spirit 
grasps the generality of things and events; 
then Benjamin Franklin, the great apostle of 
common sense, the clear wisdom of real life 





but makes the language, which is so dear to the | 





every man.a baron; in seven of the original 
colonies the shackles of the black man struck 
off; almost everywhere the way prepared for 
gradual emancipation. “ No recognition of the 
right of property in man!” says Madison. “Let 
slavery be abolished by law!” says Washing- 
ton. Not only the supremacy of Old England is to 
be shaken off, but a new organization of society 
is to be built up, on the basis of liberty and 
equality. That is the Declaration of Independ- 
ence! That is the American Revolution. All 
men free and equal! Not even the broad des- 
ert of the Atlantic ocean stops the triumphant 
shout. Behold, the nations of the Old World 
are rushing to arms. Bastiles are blown into 
the dust as by the trumpets of Jericho, and, 
like a pillar of fire by night and a pillar of cloud 
by day, the great watchword of the American 
Revolution shows forever the way to struggling 
humanity. ([Long-continued applause.} All 
men are created free and equal! Whence the 
supernatural power in these seven words? 

Turn your eyes away from the sublime spec- 
tacle of 1776, from that glorious galaxy of men 
whose hearts were large enough for all man- 
kind, and let me recall you to the sober year of 
1857. There is Springfield, the capital of Illi- 
nois, one of those States which owe their great- 
ness to an ordinance originally framed by the 
same man whose hand wrote the Declaration 
of Independence. ‘In the Hall of the Assembly 
there stands Mr. Douglas, who initiates an 
eager crowd into the mysteries of “ popular 
sovereignty.” He will tell you what it meant, 
when the men of 1776 said that “all men are 
created free and equal.” He says: 

“ No inan can vindicate the character, the 
‘ motives, and the conduct of the signers of the 
‘ Declaration of Independence, except upon 
‘the hypothesis that they referred to the white 
‘ race alone, and not to the African, when they 
‘ declared all men to have been created free and 
‘ equal—that they were speaking of British sub- 
‘ jects on this continent being equal to British sub- 
‘ jects born and residing in Great Britain—that 
‘they were entitled to the same inalienable 
‘ rights, and among them were enumerated life, 
‘ liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The Dec- 
‘laration of Independence was adopted merely 
‘for the purpose of justifying the colovists in 
‘the eyes of the civilized world in withdrawing 
‘their allegiance from the British Crown, and 
‘ dissolving their connection with the mother 
‘ country.” 

What? Is that all? Is that little heap of 
quicksand the whole substructure on which a 
new organization of society was to be built? 
The whole foundation upon which the proud 
and ponderous edifice of the United States 
rests? They did, then, noé mean all men, when 
they said all men. ‘They intended, perhaps, 
even to disiranchise those free blacks who in 
five of the original thirteen colonies enjoyed 
the right of voting? They meant but the 
white race. Oh, no, by no means, the whole 
white race; not the Germans, not the French, 
not the Scandinavians; they meant but British 
subjects. “ British subjects on this continent 
‘ being equal to British subjects born and resi- 
‘ding on the other side of the great water!” 
[Laughter and applause. | 

There is your Declaration of Independence, 
a diplomatic dodge, adopted merely for the 
purpose of excusing the rebellious colonies in 
the eyes of Gilized mankind. There is your 
Declaration of Independence, no longer the 
sacred code of the rights of man, but an hypo- 
critical piece of special pleading, drawn up by 
a batch of artful pettifoggers, who, when speak- 
ing of the rights of man, meant but the privi- 
leges of a set of aristocratic slaveholders, but 
styled it “the rights of man,” in order to throw 
dust into the eyes of the world, and to inveigle 
noble-hearted vols into lending them aid and 
assistance. [Applause.| These are your boasted 
Revolutionary sires, no longer heroes and sages, 
but accomplished humbuggers and hypocrites, 
who said one thing and meant another; who 
passed counterfeit sentiments as genuine, and 
obtained arms and money and assistance and 
sympathy on false pretences! There is your 
great American Revolution, no longer the great 
champion of universal principles, but a mean 
Yankee trick—[bursts of applause and laugh- 
ter|—a wooden nutmeg—[renewed cheers]|— 
the most impudent imposition ever practiced 
upon the whole world! [Applause.] 

That is the way Mr. Douglas wants yon to 
read and to understand the proudest pages of 
American history! That is the kind of history 
with which he finds it necessary to prop his 
mongrel doctrine of popular sovereignty! That 
is what he cails vindicating the character and 
the motives and the conduct of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Thus he did 
not blush to slander Jefferson, who, when 
speaking of his country, meant the world, and, 
when speaking of his fellow-citizens, meant man- 
kind; and Franklin, in whose clear head theory 
and practice were the same, and who, having de- 
clared “all men to be created free and equal,” 
became the first President of the first great 
Abolition Society; and John Adams, the rep- 
resentative of that State which abolished slave- 
ry within its limits with one great stroke of leg- 
islation ; and Washington, who declared it to be 
“his fondest wish to see slavery abolished by 
law,” and affixed to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the broad signature of his heroic 
sword; and Madison, who deemed it “ absurd 
to admit the idea of property in man;” and of 
the framers of the Constitution, who took care 
not to disgrace that instrument with the word 
“slavery,” and, before adopting it finally, blot- 
ted out from the extradition clause the word 
“servitude,” avowedly because tt signified the 
condition of a slave, and substituted the word 
“service,” avowedly because it signified the 
condition of a freeman. Thus Mr. Douglas 
dares to speak of all those true men, who, after 
having proclaimed their principles in the Dec- 
laration, endeavored to introduce them into 
practical life in almost every State, in the way 
of gradual emancipation! That they have 
failed in this, is it a fault of theirs? It shows 
not that they were less great and sincere, but 
that subsequent generations were harldly wor- 
thy of so noble an ancestry! [Applause. 

There is Mr. Douglas’s version of your his- 
tory. He despairs of converting you without 
slandering your fathers. His present doctrines 
cannot thrive, unless planted in a calamny on 
the past. Hz vindicate the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence! Indeed, they need 
it sadly. I see the illustrious committee of five 
rise from their graves, at their head Thomas 
Jefferson, his lips curled with the smile of con- 
tempt, and I hear him say to Mr. Douglas: 
“ Sir, you may abuse us as much as you please, 
‘but have the goodness to spare us with your 
‘ vindications of our character and motives.” 
[Great laughter and applause. } 

It is a common thing that men of a coarse 
cast of mind so lose themselves in the mean 
pursuit of selfish ends, as to become insensible 
to the grand and sublime. Measuring every 
character and every event in history by the low 
standard of their own individualities, applying 
to everything the narrow rule cf their own mo- 
tives, incapable of grasping broad and generous 
ideas, they will belittle every great thing they 
cannot deny, and drag down every struggle of 
principles to the sordid arena of aspiring 
selfishness, or of small competing interests. 
Kighteen hwndred years ago, there were men 
who saw nothing in incipient Christianity but a 
mere wrangle between Jewish theologians, got 
up by a carpenter’s boy, and carried on by a 
few crazy fishermen. Three hundred years 
ago, there were men who saw in the great re- 
formatory movement of the sixteenth century, 
not the emancipation of the individual con- 
science, but a mere fuss kicked up by a Ger- 
man monk who wanted to get married. Two 
hundred years ago, there were men who saw in 
Hampden’s refusal to pay the ship money, not 
a bold vindication of constitutional liberty, but 
the crazy antics of a man who was mean enough 
to quarrel about a few shillings. And now, 
there are men who see in the Deelaration of 
Independence and the American Revolution, 
not the reorganization of human society upon 
the basis of liberty and equality, but a dodge 
of some English colonists who were unwilling 
to pay their taxes. |Continued applause.] 

But the dignity of great characters and the 
glory of great eyents find their vindication in 
the consciences of the people, [Cheers.] It 
is in vain for demagoguism to raise its short 
arms against the truth of history. The Decla- 
ration of Independence stands there. No can- 
did man ever read it without seeing and feelin, 
that every word of it was dictated by deep an 
earnest thought, and that every sentence of, it 
bears the stamp of philosophical generality. 
it is the summing up of the results of the piil- 
osophical development of the age; it is the 
practical embodiment of the progressive i 
which, ae or Pa neing cna, to. 
narrow limits 0 ish colonies, pervad 
Pr all civilized ¢ i 
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misunderstands its principles; but he mus! 
have the heart of a villain, who knowing!y 
misrepresents them. {Loud cheers.] s 
Mr. Douglas’s ambition might have bee: 
satisfied with this ignominious exploit. Bui 
the necessities of the popular-sovereignty 
doctrine do not stop there. After having tried 
to explain away the fundamental principle: 
underlying this Republic, which are hostile tv 
slavery and its extension, Mr. Douglas finds i:. 
exceedingly inconvenient to encounter facts 
which prove, beyond doubt, that these princi- 
ples, from a mere theoretical existence, rose to 
practical realization. Popular sovereignty, 
which is at war with the doctrines of the Dee 
laration of Independence, demands the slaughter 
of the ordinance of 1787, and Mr. Douglas is 
up to the task. He does not stop at trifles. 
And here we must return to the Harper-Mag- 
azine manifesto. He leads us through a cen- 
tury of colonial history, in order to show thet 
the people of the colonies claimed the right te 
legislate on the subject of slavery. Aud, re- 
markably enough, all the instances quoted 
show a uniform tendency adverse to the pecu- 
culiar institution. 
to discover the germs of his popular-sovereignty 
doctrine in the first Congressional levislation 
concerning the ‘Territories. I will not under- 
take to criticise that singular historical essay, 
although some of its statements are such as to 
make the freshmen of our colleges smile. 
The “statesman” Douglas does not seem to 
be aware that the ability to read history ought 
to precede the attempt to write it. [Laughter 
and cheers.] He leads us back to the Con- 
gress of 1784. Mr. Jefferson and his colleagues 
have just executed the dced of cession of the 
Northwestern Territory, and the same Mr. 
Jefferson, as chairman of a committee, then 
submits “a plan for the temporary government. 
‘ of the Territories ceded or to be ceded by the 
‘ individual States to the United States.” Mr. 
Douglas proceeds to describe how the Territo- 
| rial Governments were to be organized, what 


the people, and how they were to he exercised ; 
and, after having demonsirated that the term 
“new States” meant the same thing which is 
now designated by “ Territories,” he comes to 
the conclusion that the spirit pervading that 
plan wes in exact consonauce with his doctrine 
ot “ popular sovereignty.” Mr. Dougias osten- 
tatiously calls this “the Jeffersonian plan.” 
“Tt was,” says he, “the first plan of govern- 
‘ment for the Territories ever adopted in the 
‘United States. It was drawn by the author 
‘of the Declaration of Independence, aud re- 
‘ vised and adopted by those who shaped the 
‘issues which produced the Revolution, and 
‘ formed the foundations upon which our whole 
‘system of American government rests.” But 
Mr. Douglas skips rather nimbly over the sig 
nificant fact, that the same “author of the 
Declaration of Independence” put into that 
plan a proviso, excluding slavery from the Ter- 
ritories. Was that a mere accident? My. 
Jefferson showed thereby, conclusively, that, in 
his opinion, the exclusion of slavery by Con- 
gressional legislation was by no means incon- 
sistent with the spirit of “popular sovereignty” 
which Mr. Douglas discovers in the plan of 
1784; but this does not disturb Mr. Douglas. 
“The fifth article,” says he, “relating to the 
‘prohibition of slavery, having been rejected 
‘ by Congress, never became a part of the Jef: 
‘ fersonian plan of government for the Territo- 
‘ ries, as adopted April 23d, 1784.” Although 
with a large numerical majority in its favor, 
(sixteen to seven,) this artic’e did indeed fail 
to obtain a constitutional majority, the vote of 
New Jersey not being counted, in consequence 
of there being but one delegate from that State 
present; yet it had been drawn up by Mr. 
Jetlerson, introduced by Mr. Jefferson, and 
sustained by Mr. Jeflerson’s vote. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Douglas persists in calling a plan, 
Jrom which the peculiar Jeffersonian feature 
had been struck out, the “Jeffersonian plan.” 
This is the play of Hamlet with the character 
of Hamlet omitted. ([Laughter.] “This 
charter of compact,” proceeds Mr. Douglas, 
“with its fundamental conditions, which were 
‘unalterable without the joint consent of the 
‘ people interested in them, as well as of the 
. United States, then stood upon the statute 
*beok unrepeaied and irrepeaiable, when, on 
‘the 14th day of May, 1757, the Mederal Con- 
‘vention met at Philadelphia.” Does 
Douglas not know that on the 16th of March 





by Rufus King, to exclude slavery from the 
States described in the resolve of April 25d, 
1784, and to make this provision part of the 
compact established by that resolve 
he not know that this provision, restoring th 
Jeffersonian feature to the “ Jeffersonian plan, 
was committed, by the vote of eight Siaies 
against four? Does he not know that the plan 
of 1784 never went into practical eperaticn, 
but was expressly set aside by Congress in 











of 1787 was the first Jegislative act ever prac- 
tically organizing a Territory of the United 
States, and that one of its most prominent 
features was the proviso excluding slavery 
from all the Territories then in possession of 
the United States? 

Mr. Douglas's historical recollections of the 
ordinance of 1787 seem to be very indistinct. 
Indeed, he deeins it only worthy of an occa- 
sional, passing, almost contemptuous notice. 
He speaks of it as “the ordinance of the 12th 
‘of July, 1787, which was passed by the rem- 
‘nant of the Congress of the Contederation, 
‘ sitting in New York, while its most eminent 
“members were at Philadelphia, as delegates 
‘to the Federal Convention.” For three quar- 
ters of a century, people were in the hahit of 
thinking that the ordinance of 1787 was an act 
of the highest order of importance, but we now 
learn that it was a rather indifferent affair, 
passed on an indifferent oceasion, by an ex- 
ceedingly indifferent set of fellows, while the 
plan of 1784, a mere abstract programme, com- 
pletely overruled by subsequent legislation, is 
represented as the true glory of the age. How 
is this? The reason is obvious. Mr. Douglas 
belongs to that class of historians who dwell 
upon those facts which suit their convenience, 
and unceremoniously drop the rest. I once 
heard of a Jesuit college where they used a 
text book of history, in which the French Rey- 
olution was never mentioned, while the Empe- 
ror Napoleon figured there only as a modest 
Marquis Bonaparte, who held a commission 
under Louis XVII, and fought great battles 
for the glory of the Catholic Church. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.} So it is with Mr. Douglas 
and the history of this country. He ignores 
the universal principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, and represents the great founders 
of the Republic as merely paving the way for 
his “great principles,” while a few village pel- 
iticians get up an obscure ordinance, adverse 
to the general tendency of things. But as 
those Jesuits never could prevent their students 
from peeping out of their college windows into 
the wide world, where they perceived a very 
different state of things, so Mr. Douglas cannot 
prevent us from travelling out of the yellow 
covers of Harpers’ Magazine, into the open 
records of history, where we find Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s anti-slavery clause, although accidentally 
lost in 1784, strenuoutly insisted upon by the 
leading spirits. of the Republic, incorporated in 
the great act of 1787, solemnly reaffirmed by the 
first Congress under the Constitution, and firm- 
ly maintained even against the petition of the 
people of one of the Territories, [Cheers.| 
‘This is the true “Jeffersonian plan,” the plau 
which Jefferson framed, voted for, and which 
was carried out in his spirit; not that mangled 
report of 1784, which Mr. Douglas wants us to 
take as the foundation of all territorial govern- 
ment, because an historical accident happens 
to coincide with his schemes. 

That true Jeffersonian plan rested, indeed, 
on the principle of popular sovereignty, but it 
will be conceded that Mr. Jefferson’s great 

rinciple was as widely different from that of 

r. Douglas as the ordinance of 1787 is differ- 
ent from the Nebraska bill. While Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s notion of popular sovereignty sprung from 
the idea that man has certain inalienable rights 
which the majority shall not encroach upon, 
Mr. Douglas’s doctrine rests upon the idea that 
the highest development of liberty consists in 
the right of one class of men to hold another 
class of men as slaves, if they see fit to do so. 
[Applause.] While Mr. Jefferson excluded 
slavery from the: Territories, in order to make 
room for true lar sovereignty, Mr. Douglas 
invents his false popular sovereignty in order 
to make room for slavery. The ordinance of 
1787, the true “Jeffersonian plan,” was indeed 
no mere accident, no mere occasional act of 
legislation. It sprang from the idea, as Madi- 








would become a fallacy, where slavery existed ; ” 
and in order to guaranty republican institu- 
‘tions to the Territories, they excluded slavery. 
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1785, a proposition was introduced in Coigress | 
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1787? Does he not know that the ordinance | 


| pendence and your Constitution are founded ; 
! itis the practical application of the Declara 

tion of Independence on the yovernment of the 
Territories. Its very existence sets completely 
at nought Mr. Douglas’s doctrine and historical 
construction, and the dwarfish hand of the dem- 
agogue tries in vain to tear this bright page out 
of your annals. [Cheers.] The ordinance of 
1787 stands written on the very gate-posts of 
the Northwestern States; written on every 
grain field that waves in the breeze, on every 
factory that dots the course of their rushing 
waters, On every cottage that harbors thrifty 
freemen ; written in every heart that rejoices 
over the blessings of liberty. [Long-continued 
applause.] There it stands, in characters of 
light. Only a blind man cannot see it; only a 
fool can misunderstand it; onlya knave can 
wilfally misinterpret it. [Repeated cheers. ] 

Such is Mr. Douglas's principle of popular 
sovereignty in its logical and historical aspect ; 
apparently adopting the doctrine that slavery 
is the creature of local law only, and fighting 
against a Congressional slave code, but, on the 
other hand, admitting the very principle on 
which protection to slave property becomes a 
logical necessity; and again assuming the 
ground that slave property may be introduced 
where there is no local law, but explaining 
away the logical consequences of that doctrine 
by the transparent sophistry of unfriendly legis- 
lation ; dragging the proudest exploits of Amer- 
ican statesmanship into the dust ; emasculating 
the Declaration of Independence, because in- 
compatible with its principles ; setting aside the 
ordinance of 1787, because that stern fact is a 
conclusive historical argument against it; a 
jesuitical piece of equivocation and double 
dealing, unable to stand before the criticism of 
a logical mind, because it is a mixture of glar- 
ing contradictions; unable to stop the war of 
principles and interests, because it is at war 
with itself. [Applause.] It is true, its principal 
champion worked hard to cover with bullying 
boisterousness the moral cowardice drom which 
it sprang; but in vain. He mistakes the mo- 
tive power which shapes the actions of free na- 
iions. Having no moral convictions of his own 
to stand upon, he could never address himself 
to the moral sense of the people. [Sensation.| 
Having no moral convictions of his own! This 
is a grave charge, but I know what I say. I 
respect true convictions wherever I find them. 
Among the fire-eaters of the South, there are 
men who speak of the moral basis of slavery, 
and believe in it; who speak of the blessings 
of servitude, and believe in it; who assert that 
slavery is right, and believe it. Atrocious as 
their errors may be, and deeply as I deplore 
them, yet I respect their convictions as soon as 
I find them out. But look into the record of 
the champion of “ popular sovereignty; ” scan 
it from syllable to syllable; and then tell me, 
you Douglasites of the South, do you find one 
word there indicating a moral conviction that 
slavery is right? And you Douglasites of the 
North, who are in the habit of telling us that 
you are the true anti-slavery men, and that poo- 
ular sovereignty will surely work the overthrow 
of the institution, did your master ever utter a 
| Similar sentiment? Do you find in his record 
| one word of sympathy with the down trodden 
| and degraded? One spark of the humane phi- 
| losophy of our age? One syllable in vindica- 
tion of the outraged dignity of human nature ? 
One word which might indicate a moral con- 
viction that slavery is wrong? Not one! 

But one thing he does tell you: “Ido not 
care whether slavery be voted up or down!” 
There is then a human beart that does not care ! 
Sir, look over this broad land, where the strug- 
gle has raged fur years and years; and across 
the two oceans, around the globe, to the point 
where the far West mects the far East; over 
the teeming countries where the cradle of man- 
kind stood; and over the workshops of civili- 
zation in Europe, and over those mysterious re- 
gions, under the tropical sun, which have not 
emerged yet from the night of barbarism to the 
daylight of civilized life—and then tell me, how 
many hearts do you find that do not tremble 
with mortal anguish or exultant joy as the 
scales of human freedom or human bondage go 
up or down? Look over the history of the world, 
from the time when infant mankind felt in its 
heart the first throbbings of aspiring dignity, 
down to our days, when the rights of man have 
at last found a bold and powerful champion in 
& great and mighty Republic; where is the 
| page that is not spotted with blood and tears, 
; shed in that all-absorbing struggle; where a 
| chapter which does not tell the tale of jubilant 
| triumph or heart-breaking distress, as the scales 
| of freedom or slavery went up or down? [Loud 
| applause.] But today, in the midst of the 
nineteenth century, in a Republic whose pro- 
gramme was laid down in the Declaration of 
Independence, there comes a man to you, and 
| tells you, with cynical coolness, that he does 
; noteare! And because he does not care, he 
claims the confidence of his countrymen and 
| the highest honors of the Republic! Because 
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| he does not care, he pretends to be the repre- 
| sentative statesman of this age! 
| Sir, I always thought that he can be no true 
| statesman whose ideas and conceptions are not 
| founded upon profound moral convictions of 
| rightand wrong. |Applause.] What, then, shall 
| we say of him who boastingly parades his in- 
| difference as a virtue? May we not drop the 
| discussion about his statesmanship, and ask, 
| Whatis he worth as aman? [Repeated cheers. ] 
| Yes; he mistakes the motive power which 
| shapes the events of history. I find that in the 
| life of free nations, mere legal disquisitions never 
; turned the tide of events, and mere constitu- 
| tional constructions never determined the tend- 
| eucy of anage. The logic of things goes its 


| steady way, immovable to eloquence and deaf 
to argument. It shapes and changes laws and 
; Constitutions according to its immutable rules, 
| and those adverse to it will prove no effectual 
obstruction to its onward march, In times of 

great conflicts, the premptings and dictates of 
the human conscience are more potent than all 
the inventive ingenuity of the human brain. 
The conscience of a free people, when once 
fairly ruling the action of the masses, will never 
fail to make new laws, when those existing are 
contrary to its tendency, or it will put its own 
construction upon those that are there. Your 
disquisitions and plausibilities may be used as 
weapons and stratagems in a fencing match of 
controversing parties; but, powerless as they are 
before the conscience of man, posterity will re- 
member them only as mere secondary incidents 
of a battle of great principles, in which the 
strongest motive powers of human nature were 
the true combatants. 

There is the slavery question; not a mere 
occasional quarrel between two sections of 
country divided by a geographical line, not a 
mere contest between two economical interests 
for the preponderance, not a mere wrangle 
between two political parties for power and 
spoils; but the great struggle between the hu- 
man conscience and a burning wrong, between 
advancing civilization and retreating barbarism, 
between two antagonistic systems of social or- 
ganization. [Cheers.] In vain will our im- 
potent mock giants endeavor to make the test 
question of our age turn on a ridiculous logical 
quibble, or a paltry legal technicality, [ap- 
plause ;] in vain will they invent small dodges, 
and call them “great principles;” in vain will 
they attempt to drag down the all-absorbing 
contest to the level of a mere pot-house quarrel 
between two rival candidates for a Presidential 
nomination. [Applause.] The wheel of pro- 
gressing events will crush them to atoms, as it 
has crushed so many abnormities, [cheers,] 
and a future generation will perhaps read on 
Mr. Douglas’s tombstone the inscription: 
“ Here lies the queer sort of a statesman, who, 
‘when the great battle of slavery was fought, 
‘ pretended to say that he did not care whether 
‘ slavery be voted up or voted down.” [Cheers.] 

But as long as the moral vitality of this na- 
tion is not entirely exhausted, Mr. Douglas, and 
men like him, will in vain endeayor to reduce 
the people to that disgusting state of moral in- 
difference which he himself is not ashamed to 
boast of. I solemnly protest that the American 
people are not to be measured by Mr. Douglas’s 
low moral standard. However degraded some 
of our politicians may be, the progress of the 
struggle will show that the popular conscience 
is still alive, and that the people po care! 
{Long-continued applause. } 








The Herald of Freedom, at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, has expired. It was established as a Free 
State paper, and once had a large circulation 
at the Kast, but its influence was sold to the 
National Administration, and it lost its list of 
subscribers, and as the Administration had no 
more use for it, it has come to a melancholy 
end. The only paper now published at Law- 
rence is the Republican, a stanch and able ad- 
vocate of Free State pe pea. which has 
every appearance of being well sustained. 
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AN INDEPENDENT, POLITICAL, LITERARY, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS NEWSPAPER, 
DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY AND WEEKLY. 


THE NEW YORK TIMESisthe youngest of the daily 
newspapers of the city of New York. ‘The first number 
was issued on the 18th of September, 1851, 80 hatit ha: 
only just completed the eighth year of its publication 
Rut it has already become one of the most widely known 
ond most firmly estab ished daily journals of the United 
States. Its circulation is quite as large as that of any 
other daily of its class in the city of New York, and in 
reputation for enterprise, energy, and reliability, it may 
fairly challenge coinparison with any other newspaper 
in the country. 

The Tunes is wholly and entirely Independent in its 
discussion of all topics of public imterest. It does not 
deny or doubt the importance or necessity of Po! tical 
Parties to the proper managementof public aff irs, for all 
experienc? shows that in every Constitutional Govern- 
ment party divisions ard party contentions are essential 
to the preservaton of public jiberty, aud io the vigorous 
and respensible conduct of the Administration. Bm 
while it does not quarre! with pariy organizations, it de- 
clines to be their instrument. Party organs are suffi- 
ciently numerous and sufficiently influential already. 
Every party and every faction has its representatives and 
reiained advocates in the newspaper press, The great 
majority ofthe journals of the United Siates are direcuy 
connected with the party organizatiois of the country 





their ends, echoing their wi-hes, publishing news and 
speeches, with commen’s only in their interest—and being 
conducted and managed merely as agents for the accom- 
plishment of party purposes. They have, therefore, no 
higher authority and no stronger claim to confidence and 
respect than the parties they represent. As a gereral 
thing they are rend main!y by that portion of the public 
who coneur with them in opinion; and, as their state 
and wishes, they command very little attention, and still 
less influence, beyond the immediate circle of their own 
partisans. 

The Times asserts for Journalism a higher function 
than this. Instead cf couseuting w be simply the re- 
tained advoeate of any political party, it claims the 
right to judge, fairly and dispassionately, all parties—ap- 
proving end aiding whatever in uny of trem muy tead 
to the promotion of the pub'ir good, and condemning and 
denouncing everything in all of them which involves 
detriment or disaster to the country atlarve. 

lis first great am is to become a Reliable Newspaper—- 
reporting prompily and fairly everyt ing of public inter. 
est concerning all parties avd ail public men, neither 
distcriing nor exaggerating facts for the benefit or the in- 
jury of any, but rendering equal and cxact justice to all 
alike. Itdoes not profess neutrality upon any political 
issue, still Jess indifference to any great political move- 
ment; but while it will diseuss everything connected with 
publie affairs, with perfect freedom and with whatever 
ability it can command, it will do this, not in the interest, 
for the benefit, or uuder the contro! of any public man, or 
of any Political Party, but solely in the interest of Truth 
and Justice, and for the promotion of the welfare of the 
whoe'e country. While upon all topies its tone will be 
firm, vigorous, and entirely independent, it will deal in 
argumentrather than invective, in the language of per- 
suasiou rather than menace, ! 
all fair and just appeais, rather than to increase by in- 
flammatory counsels,the sectional agitatio; whieh dis- 
turbs the peace and threatcns the welfare of the Federal 
Union. It will insist alweys upon a faithful acherence to 
the Constitution, respect for the Judicial authorities ef the 
nation, and a strict compliance with the duties and obji- 
gations which devolve upon the citizens of a common 
country. Upon the subject of S'avery, while it wi!l never 
seek occasion for thrusting it upen public atention, it will 
not shrink from its discussion whenever it shal} be 
brought prominently before the country, aid made the 
theme of public controversy ; but it will treat it as alocal 
institution, the creature of jocal jaw, and subject to the 
exclusive supervision and coutrol of the conmunities in 
which it exists. The Jismes will resist every atiempt, and 
willdenousce every proposition, to wage war upon it 
from without, or to excite the fears, wound the pride and 
arouse the resentments of Uiose States which may be dis- 
posed or obliged io permit its continued existence. But 
it will also oppose every endeavor to extend it iuto re- 
gions now free from its influence, to reopen the Slave 
Trade wita Africa, to impuse the laws and the principles 
on which it rests upou other States and to exect forit an 
undue share of influence and of power in the Councils of 
the Confederacy. it will press upon all sections, upon 
the South and upon the North—the full discharge of all 
their duties under the Constitution, and will rebuke and 
Tesist every alteipton the part of uliraists, in either see. 
ton, to promote their own views and objects at the ex- 
peuse of justice and the public good. 













strive to vliay, by 


every department of public action, and always in the in- 
terest of Order, th: Public Peace aud the general pras- 
perity of the community. influence will be uniformly 
conservative, witheut neglecting a 
| of social or political Progress. 








just and safe means 
It will seek to promote 


Morality, and Keligion,asen he m 
and in all its discus: 
guided and coutroiled by the spirit of Modera‘ion, Patri- 
olism, and Conanou Seuse.. It seeks the confidence and 
respect of reflecting men of aii parti 
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s, but makes no ap- 
peal to those with whem party success is ‘he first ino 





of action, aud the peace und welfare of the cou: 
last. 

In its Correspondence, both Foreign and Domestic, the 
Times will not be inferior 10 any other American Jour 
Its Reports of Cougressional ard Lezislative procee: 
of Financial, Commercial, and General Intellige 
importan: Legal aud Crimival Tri 
may have special interest for the great! 
munity, will be full, pri mpt, end reliable. 

The price of the New York Times, (Duily.) by mail, Six 
Dollars a year. 

THE SEMI-WEERKLY TIMES 














in the daily paper,a Litessry Department, embracing 
standard novels an’! tales, and miscellaneous s: jections 
of the highestinterest. The Agricultural Deparunent is 
compiled from a variety of sources, many of them inae- 
cessible to the American reader. Price, Tiree Dollars a 
year. Two copies to one address, Five Dollars 
THE WEEKLY ‘TIMES, 

appearing every Saturday morning 
hensive digest of the news of the preceding week, with 
atiractive Literary features. I: wiil also continue to fur- 





cuibraces a compre- 


nish its valuhble information to the Farmer and Gar- 
dener,a department which bas beecme highly popular. 
Price Two Dollars ayeor. Three co, ics to ove addressy 


Five Dollars. Five copies to one acdress, Hight Dollars. 
Ten copies to one address, Ten Dollars Any person 
sending us a Club of tweuty or more, will be enti led to 
an extra copy. 

Terms of a}! our issues—Coash invariably in advance. 
Specimen numbers forwarded upon application. 

As an Advertising Medium the Times has cinims to at 
tention, from the extent and character of ils circulatio 
fully equal to those of any other journel in the country. 
All letters to be addressed to the “New York Times,” 
New Yerk city. 673 


C. H. BRAINARD, 
PRINT PUBLISHER, 


322 Washington street, Boston, 


’ 





publishes the portraits of Ciarlez Sumner, Theocore 
Parker, Salmon P. Chase, William H. Seward, Gamaliel 
Bailey. Ralpn Waldo Emerson, N.P Banas, John P. 
Hale, Henry W. Lonefeliow, and John Sherman. Price 
One Dailar. Sent by mail. fre» of po-taye, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


a lithographic portrait, of the size and style of the above 


CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN, 

the Hero of Harper’s Ferry. Price One Dollar. 
This portrait is copied from the Jast photograph for 
which Captai: Brown ever sai, and is the most accurate 
likeness of him ever taken. A liveral portion of the 
profits arising from the sale of this portrait wil! be given 
to his family. Address 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 


677 22 Washington street, Boston. 








HELPER’S IMPENDING CRISIS. 
A LIVE BOOK, 
50,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
NOW IS THE TIME! 
This is the work thatis creating #o much excitement 
IN CONGRESS! 
Large 12mo. vol., 420 pager, cloth. Price $1. 
Octavo edition, paper covers, 50 cents. 
For sale by Bookeellers and News Avents everywhere. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 
to sell these works the conntry through. ‘Terms liberal. 
Single copies sent to any address, post paid, on receipt 
ofprice. Address 
A. B. BURDIOK, Publisher, 


630 No. 145 Nassau st., New York. 


TWO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE SICK 
OR WELL, 
Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, 
read, and approved. 
1st. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and 
eure of Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases, Rheumatism, 
and Male and Female comp/aints, On the mode of Pre- 
serving Health to One Hundred years, 360 pages, 21 
engravings. Price fifiy cents, in silver or post office 
stamps. 
2d. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Siomech, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, ana Dyspepsia ; why we grow olu. and 
what causes disease. 131 pages, 6 engravings. Price 
36 cents. Say which book you wish, giving name, state, 
county, town, and post office. Address 


Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 
714 Broadway, New York. 


TO SENATORS, MEMBERS OF CON. 
GRESS, AND STRANGERS. 


E.E. WHITE, &CQ., 

No. 63 Louisiana avenue, between Sixth and Seventh 
streets, and opposite the Bank of Washington. beg Jeave 
to call the attention of Senators. Members of Congress 
aid Strangers, who iniend keeping house bere during 
the session, to an examination of their stock of choice 
and selected Family Groceries, ‘fens, Wines, Liquors, 
and S+gars, which we wi!l warrant to piease, and dc liver 
them in any part of we city free of extra charge 


J. BIGELOW 
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ordinance of 1787. was the logical off- 
spting of the principles upon which your inde. 
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PROCURES PATENTS, 


representing their principles, seeking the promotion of 


ments are always more or less colored by theirsentiments 


The Zimes will discuss ui) topics of general interest, in | 


the public welfare by urging the claims of Aadmeations.L.this balefn 


is issued on the morning of every Tuesday and Friday, 
and contains, in addition to the buli of intelligence given | 


ia = J ert ime ~ a 
OUR MUSICAL FRignp 
“OUR MU*ICAL FRI 
the Winter months, 
Every Pianist 
Every Singer, 
kivery Teacher, 





END,” a rare Companion fop 
Shou'd procur 
© this wee}) 
Publication of Voral 
Every Pupil, ing but Tene ct 
Every Amateur, number, and Rom, : 
By the entire press of the country, to be _ 
“ s 
The best and cheapest work of the kind ; 
world,” om 
Twelve full-sized pages of V. 
~~ ee e ocal 
Musie for Ten Cents. ‘Y early, $5; Hale wine Porte 
Quarterly, $1.25. ae, 
sulseri € to Our Musical Friend.” 
the nearest news dealer. and you will bane — It from 
for your entire family at an insiguifieant CORE e fuoUugh 
want music for the flute, Violin, Cornet Ci iow 
cordeon, &c., subseribe to the enna, Ae. 


S0LO MELODISsT, 
containing twelve pages. costing only * 
ning twelve pages, g only T 
ber; Yearly, $2.50; half-ye arly, $1.55 ™ Cents « nom. 
All the back nusabers at ten ce ts 
comaiing seventeen numbers, at $2 
on hand. Sly 














end bound y; 
a0 €acii, eo; 
C. B. SEYMOUR & CO, 


637 107 Nassa. st. New York 


C. M. ALEXANDER, ~~ 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTs 


o. 








Being aware of the gis tdvantoges to the 
the old system of prosuring Pate 3.1] ms ua 
three years, ado ted a plan of doing | 
every Inventor wit find it to his ad scieet pte 

ey " j oh eee 
ist I examine ail cases putin my h nds tr 
If 1 consider tiem patentable, my charg 
vance for drawings, and $30 mor 5 
aes BE s De fe ln the ° 
curing a Patent. Thus, if I fail in the feb rn a Pro 
Inventor loses only $5 instead of 250 *P cation, the 
2d. For all cases rejected iu the hands 
My terms for procuring a Patent are $50. 
3d. | have $20 for inking out re-is. 

! ¥ Out re-js:.ues, 
be it rt claims on Patents “lready obcair “ne Precating 
Patents warranted in 30 days, it the cassis patentabl 
except ir ox which T have no contre] — 
8 paid to rejecied Cases, and to nto. 






‘0 CON ider, 
ee o's harge, 
es are $5 in ad. 







of other Agents, 






Manas read and circulate. 
Reiter through your mem: ers to— 
Hon F. P. Blair, jun. M.c. 

Hon. William 4. Eaglish, M C. 

Wonington DAG. ene Steet between D ang 
st PS... M. ALEXANDER, Patent Attorney 
L. JAY §. TURNEY, 
| ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT Law 
j 


(And S'ate's Attorney for T'welith Ju‘icial Cire 














1* «7 r 
Fairfield, Wayne county, IUinois, 


will give undivided attention to the practice of h 


| ° b pro. 

j fession, In the counties of White, Wabash, Ky wae 
Ww ayn, Jefferson, and Hamilton, and in the Supreina 
and Fed<ra) courts of illinois. (> 


eae ye oeerereemeer 
PORTRAIT OF DR. BAILEY 
~ +” . ’ 
EDITOR OF “THE NATIONAL BRA? 
SPLENAUD LIVHOGRAPKIC PORTRAIT oF 
> ap 4a : . AIT O} 
F DR. BAILEY  érawn by DA vienon, from an origi. 
nal photegraph by Mctlees, is just published by CH 
BRAINARD, No.7 Tremont Row, Boston. i 
Price One Dollar; on reeeint of which sum, it will be 
sent, fres of postage, o any part of the Umted States. Size 
of the print 19 by 24 incaes 
Unitorm with the above, and furnished on the sane 
ter portraits of Charles Sumner, Saimon P, Chase. 
Theodere Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Sherman. 
and John P, Hae. ‘ 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
A splendid portrait of 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 
By D'Avignon, from en original daguerreotype. 
“It looks the poet, the maker, and the seer, as he ap 
pears iu his best and iruest aspect.”—Atlas and Bee. 
Addresa 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 
7 Tremont Row, Boston, 
BOOK BINDING AND BLANK BOOK 
MANUFACTURING. 
FVUE uncersigned is prepared to estimate for book 
making in all ite branches; ineluding Printng 
Stereotyping, and Binding. at prices as low as the lowest 
By an improvenient in Stercoiyping, patenied by Wil- 
liam Blanchard, of this city, he is enabled to steyentype 
booxs, pam:pittets, &¢ , as Jow es any in the county. 
Address 
GEORGE P. GOFF, 
Washingiou, D.C. 
AYER’'’S AGUE CURE, 
FoR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
Intermittent Fever, cr Feverand Ague, Remitent Fever, 
Chill Fever, Damb Aguc, Periodical Hea 
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from its use 








els from or prevente this disorder mus 
‘gcrvice in the eommanities where it 
tion ia beticr than cure, for ihe 
trunin violent attacks 
‘Cure” expels the minsmgt 











it the Sy sein, Hid prevents 
| ae if taken on the first ape 
| pr iis premomtory symptoms, Tt is not orly the 


“ty ever yel discovered for this ciass of com. 
taleo ti cheapest. The large quantity we 
lollae brings it within the reach of ¢ 
iliious districts, where Fever and 
ly should baveii and use it freely 


itis ed 






ure Of Intermittenss 


vi Ane 






ison, 











ec Neuraig 
rdners, Toothache 
Vaipiiauon, Painful Atieetion 
the Bowels, Colic, Par 


Mm, Tut 





fleadache. Bil 











AYER’S CATHALTIC FILIS, 
For all the Paxposes of s Family Physic, 
afe gO Composed thot Clsense Wils race 
ean ru nd or ev 
trating properlies search, and 
every portion ofthe hnman or 
eased action, and restoring its t 
consequence oj these properties, the 
down with pain or physical Gebility 1s asionish ed to find 
1is health or energy restored by @ remedy al once so sill 
ple ond inviting me 
Not oniy de they cure the every-day complains a 
everybody, but also many formidable und dangerous 
discases, ‘The agent below named is pleased to furnish 
z smy American Almanac, containing cert ficates of 
their cures and directions for their use in the following 
complaints: Costiveness, Heartburn, Headache anuing 
trom Disordered Stomach, Navsen, Indixestion, Panm@ 
Morbid Inacivon of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of App! 
Jaundice, and other kindred complains, arising 
low staie of ihe body or obstruction of tts fi 
are an exceille lierative for the renovation of the Di 
and the reeter 1 of tone and strength to the sysiem ot 
bilitated by diseeze. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, ry 
5 . 


Sold by all dealersin medicine everywhere 


“AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
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made. 
s0 combined with other subst 
live p ras to afird a 
diseases Sarsaparilia is rey 
that such a remedy 16 wamed by t 
Strumous complaints, and that one 
ylish their cure must prove of iron 
arge cluss of our i sted fellow 
pletely this cam 
periment on ma 
following compinaints: Nf 
3! d Scrotulous Complaints, Erupue 
Uteers, Pimples, B 
















; proven by 
o be found oi © 















FKruptiv 
palt Rb 
tions, Mercuria 
Douloureux, De 
sipelas, F 
class of comp 

This comporad wil! 1 wit 
when taken in the spring, to expel the oul humors ae 
fester in the blood at that seavon of tie prs less at 
timely expuleion of them, many rankling Oe d thi 
nipped in the bud. Muititades can, by lhe 8 of fot 
remedy, spare toemselves from the endurance pots 
eruptions and wicerous sores, through which the © 
will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not assist © 
this through the natural channels of the body Y abe 
terative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated biood *™ 
ever you find its impurities bursting through We rT 
pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when youn oy 
is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; cleanse! witt 
ever it is foul,and your feelings will tell you" 
Even where no particular disorder is felt, peo age | 
better health, end live longer, for cleansing te ws 
Keep the blood healthy, and ali is well; but wi iy 
pabulum of life disordered, there can be no lastin po 
Sooner or later, something must go wrong, and the 
machinery of life is disordered or overthrown. 

Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the rep 
accomplishing these ends. But the world hat ® 
egregiously deceived by preparations of it, par 4 
cause the drug alone has not sll the virtue that's Cg 
for it, but more because many preparations, pretel 4 
to be concentrated extract: of it, contain but litte 0 
virtue of Sarsaparilla, or anything else. a) 

Daring late years the public have been misled DY ae 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract ¢! par 
parilla for one dulisr. Most of these have been” ah 
upon the sick, for they not only contain Tittle, Mave 
Sarsapariila, but often no curative proper"ies Wo 
Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has (oe 
the use of the various exiracis of Sarsaperilla © 4 
flood the market, uniil the name itse!f is justly od exe 
and has become synonymous with imposition ap Md 
Still we cal! this compound Sarsapariila, and vor Me 
supply such a men as shel! rescue the neme ane 
load of obloquy which rests upon it. And we thie 
have ground for believing it has virtues which revi 
reaistible Ly the ordinary run of the diseases tt lt —— 
tocure. In order to secure therr complete ere@s 
from the system, the remedy should be judiciously 
according to dirsctions on the bottle. 

Prepared by 

DR. J. C. AYER & CO, 


Lowell, Massachuseits. 
Price $1 per Bottle; Siz Bottles for 85. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL A 
has won for itself.such a renewn for the cure of a 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it 1s = 
unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of us al s 
wherever it hus been employed. As it has jong bee 5) 
constant use througheut this section, we need 00 y 
more than assure the people its quaiity is ker! oat 
the beet it ever has been, and that it may be relied 
do for their relief all it has ever been found to do. ast 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co , Lowell, Mee 
Druggists and dealers i2 en 
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And transacts all other Patent Office business. 
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cine everywhere, 


é tor the 
whole class of iin Biliary Derange 
ment, caused by the untries 

; TO one remedy is touder called for by Lhe neeesstties 
J of the Americun people than ® sure and safe cure for 
feverand Ague. ch we are now ena ; b 






TERMS OF SI 


The National Era is 
day, on the following te 
Bingle copy, one year 
Three copies, one yea 
Five copies, one year 
Ten copies, one year 
Single copy, six mont 
Ten copies, six mont! 
Voluntary agents are 
gents commission on ca 
commission on each 
except in the case of Ch 
A Club of m4 subser’ 
e person making it u 
lab of ten, at $15.1 
When a Club has bee 
may be made to it, on ti 
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WASHINC 


A PALACE: 


BY EDWARI 








XII-Con 
“Never mind it, Hele 
“that is all past, and sh 
am free from the chain 
“Oh, papa!” cried : 
heart were sore indeed, 
soeruel! You are killin 
breaking our hearts. 
You keep away—you sh 
console you—and x 
mg your heart away 
in dismal, uncouth 
‘you are killing me—kill 
ae 


= . not think | 






sense of duty, and can 
though you may think 
better now—oh, Helen, 
dered palpably, “1 ha 
must be my excuse. I } 
to steep myself in un 
child, it has been Hell, 
this long time—dark, 
Hell: no hope, no joy 
ceaseless pain, ceaseles: 
“ But you will shake i 
to me, to mother, wher 
stead of languishing he 
us?” said she, eagerly, 
him to her with warm, I 
“ Yes, dearest, I will ¢ 
“And oh, iny father, 
give up this horrid cell 
again enter it, but will le 
the key. ‘Tis this place 
so—I know it. ‘That mc 
written there upon the w 
your blood—oh, promise 
“T promise, Helen.” 
“That is my dearest fi 
so happy together, pres 
will learn how to smile ¢ 
a pity you do not laugh- 
white teeth! I am har 
happy—for, dear, I was s 
thing was the matter, an 
ever! Oh, such an awfu 
dreamed it at night, pa, t 
of bed and light my lamp 
“Dreams !'’ murmured 
of those terrible presence 
athwart him, chilling him 
black death-flood of Ach 
paled, and pressed his ha 
“But we will have 1 
dreams,” said she, gaily: 
forth will be all music 
shine. Yes, you must 1 
more; we must lock all t 
moody thoughts in here 
‘them safe enough, I thin 
licions n 


’s a little 
shall get some s 
beat you into telling m 
‘favorite books, and, som 
mamma are out riding o 
towards Monte F'accio— 
you know, for both need 
air—I will »ut the shel 
you come home you wil 
suddenly in the compan 
friends. Won't it be nic 
rise! Meantime, the r 
er this very day, and 
and papers moved up, a 
in the clear daylight 
And sometimes, when! 
gloomy thoughts vex y 
alone, but send for me 
my book or my work, an) 
80 as not to disturb you 
your brow that some t 
will steal up to you, noi 
thus—that will drive tl 
then I will invite you 
_ my room; and mamun¢ 
pert—jou do not know 
pert has, papa, and ho 
and our low talk, inste¢ 
you, like the aceompani 
days in reserve for us! 
ticipated them ere n 











her, these thi + 
to say, lt 2 80, fy 


) how the I 
deepy? fone throngh a 


g of joy which s 
ders! Instructed 
abt indulge hopes for tl 
how black the shadow 
those days and nights i 
“We will try to be hy 
and if I fail in the eff 
yours. Already | feel | 
elen. How much I h 
ow much! Now, ag 
is. 

Qh, papa, I cannot 
fort it gives me to hear 
have hope? Then all u 
away when hone comes 
how I shail onile and » 
Up into a real woman ! 
_“A reali woman now 

your sex— 

“+ When pain and an 

A ministering ang 

But this letter. It is m 

he bearer waits? Wh 

him. And be careful 
Tu ” 


He is in the tapestr 
must first go to your dr 
Slittl. Lama great , 
know, but I like my 
Well. Who would not, 
Some man? I will cal 
shaved, your beard is 
look rea ly haggard.” 

saying, sbe link 
Went up the stairs wi 
full of joy. W 
Mer father she sat by’ 
Upon sights visible fror 
im some lively item 
ignani, 
eorge,” said Mr 
tremor in his tone, “ N 
€ key of the—the roc 
Wish you to take th 
& them, and burn ther 
aeeeny done, will yo 
them.” 
“Oh, I will attend 
fully ; “I know that t) 
€ you harm, Wh 
Won’t we, George ?—a 
George stared at 
Sort of way, 
“TI may tell him?” 
Per, half by look, of he 
© key of the Oubli 
Geo » Saying, = th 

ie; ’ in G 

ou know what, that 


&eing into that dark 


re going to work and 
ny 80 happy!” 
the negro’s eyes fa 


Dothi only proceed 
Manipulations with 
eorge,” said Mr 


